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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Russia and the Russians in 1842. By J. G. 
Kohl, Esq. Vol. I., Petersburg. Pp. 384. 
London, Colburn. 

Wirn the most minute traits made out in de- 
tail, consequently somewhat prolix, this is a 
truly honest German picture of Russia, as com- 
plete as the author’s residence in that country, 
and observations for years, could enable him 
todelineate. The first volume relates to Peters- 
burg; and there is nothing so small as not to 
be traced on the canvass. We have summer 
and winter; all trades and pursuits; all build- 
ings and markets; all amusements and cus- 
toms; all varieties of character and speech ; 
in short, a living panorama of the place and 
its inhabitants, carefully and faithfully por- 
trayed by the hand of Mr. Kohl, and well 
rendered for the general English reader. Far- 
ther description or opinion respecting such a 
work is uncalled for, as its best notice must 
speak from its own pages; and we shall endea- 
your to select what is most suitable for that 
purpose and for conveying the most novel in- 
formation on the subject. 

We shall, however, begin with some terrible 
speculations of our author, before we touch upon 
his characteristic sketches. From the follow- 
ing delenda one might fancy that the Russian 
capital was in a monstrous bad condition :— 

“The Petersburg Island, from which the 
Apothecaries’ Island, the Island of Petrow- 
skoi, and a great many others of less extent, 
are separated by small arms of the river, affords 
most interest, from the fortress, which, seated 
ona little island of its own, lies before it, and 
every part of which may be overlooked from 
the tower of the Admiralty. It forms an oblong 
square, and has extensive outworks on Peter's 
and two other small islands, so that ships might 
lie in safety in the canals separating these 
islands, under the protection of the guns of 
the fortress. It is well that the people of 
Petersburg have, in general, other things to 
think of, otherwise they certainly could not 
contemplate, without shuddering, the destina- 
tion of this fortress in the heart of their beau- 
tiful capital. As it is entirely encompassed 
by the élite of the edifices of Petersburg, if its 
guns should ever be called into activity, they 
would make fearful havoc in its own bowels. 
Seated in the midst of the city, on a low island, 
whence nothing out of the city could be com- 
manded, or consequently defended, the sole 
object of keeping it up must be a hostile one 
against Petersburg itself, and to serve the 
tmperor and the highest personages as a last 
refuge for themselves and their valuables, either 
ifthe city should fall into an enemy’s hands, or 
Mcase it should rise against the sovereign. 
The fortress lies exactly opposite to the Winter 

lace, with which it is in constant communi- 

‘ation, and thus clearly shews its object. The 
ams of the Newa immediately at its mouth 
have no fortification whatever; and if Cron- 
sadt, which serves for their lock and bolt, 
should tefuse to perform its office, the defence- 

capital might then dread the point of the 
get which she carries in her bosom, and 
vhich she cannot employ in her defence with- 


out stabbing herself. The events here pre- 
supposed are not difficult to be predicted. 
From the omnipotence of Russia on the con- 
tinent, the long-threatened collision with Eng- 
land, which is impending in Europe, as well as 
in Asia, Africa, and America,* is but too cer- 
tain to happen. The Russian Baltic fleet will 
not be able to cope with the united fleets of 
the English, the Swedes, and the Danes, and 
after losing one battle will retreat to the bay 
of Cronstadt. English gold might probably 
open the gates of Cronstadt, the English men- 
of-war run into the Newa, and the defenders of 
the city throw themselves into the fertress. In 
the bombardment, part of the beautiful capital 
would be reduced to ashes; and, on the con- 
clusion of peace, which must ensure new com- 
mercial privileges to the English, the sove- 
reign, chagrined at the destruction of the city 
on the Newa, would carry into execution the 
long-agitated idea of transferring his residence 
again to the interior of the empire, to the sacred 
seat of the ancient Russian Czars, the Krem] 
of Moscow. Petersburg would be melted down 
to Wassili Ostrow, where commerce, necessa- 
rily confined to this geographical position, 
would maintain its ground so long as there 
should be any demand for foreign productions 
in the interior of Russia. It is enough to make 
one weep, like Xerxes on the shores of Helles- 
pont, whilst surveying from the tower of the 
Admiralty all these gorgeous palaces, and con- 
templating their melancholy fate.” 

And, as if war was not threatening enough, 
there is nature to fear :— 

“The Gulf of Finland stretches longitudi- 
nally direct west from Petersburg, and the 
most violent storms blow from that quarter. 
These, of course, propel the water of the sea 
straight to the city. Ifthe gulf was broad in 
its vicinity, it would probably suffer little in- 
convenience from this circumstance. Unfortu- 
nately, the gulf narrows towards the capital, 
which is seated at its extreme point, and in the 
neighbourhood of which the waves are driven 
and pent up in a small narrow sack, the bay of 
Cronstadt. Besides, it is precisely here that 
the Newa, running from east to west, dis- 
charges itself into the sea, and thus its waters 
come into direct collision with those of the sea 
advancing from the west. The islands of the 
delta of the Newa, on which are seated the 
palaces of Petersburg, are extremely Jow and 
flat. At their uninhabited ends, turned sea- 
ward, they gradually decline to the level of the 
water, and below it; and even the farthest and 
most elevated parts of the city, those which are 
fullest of houses, are not more than twelve or 
|fourteen feet above the level of the sea. A 


rise of 15 feet is consequently sufficient to lay 
| all Petersburg under water, and a rise of 30 or 
| 40 feet to drown the whole city. Thus the poor 
inhabitants are exposed to incessant danger of 
| their lives, and they cannot be sure that in the 


next twenty-four hours all 500,000 of them may 








| * “Tn Africa, the Russian and English interests cross 

| each other at the north-eastern extremity; in America, 

| their boundaries clash at the north-west corner; in Asia, 
they stand opposed to each other on the frontiers of India 
and Persia; and in Europe, at the Bosphorus and at the 
Sound.” 





not be engulfed in a watery grave. All that 
is needed to produce such a catastrophe ia, that 
some time or other a violent west wind should 
take place in the spring simultaneously with 
the highest tides and the breaking up of the 
ice. The huge masses of sea-ice would then 
be driven landward, and encounter the shoals 
sent forth against them by the river. In the 
Titan conflict of these powers of nature, all the 
palaces and fortresses of this extraordinary 
capital would presently be demolished, and the 
city, with all its beggars and its princes, would 
perish in the floods, like Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea. This is not a subject to be treated with 
levity, for the danger is too imminent, and the 
thought wrings the heart of many an inhabit- 
ant of Petersburg. Their only hope rests on 
the improbability that those three requisites 
for the certain accomplishment of their de- 
struction—the breaking up of the ice, high 
tides, and west wind—shall ever occur con- 
jointly. There are happily sixty-four winds in 
the compass; and when it is high-water it is 
not likely that precisely a west wind will mali- 
ciously block up the outlet. An east or south 
may come opportunely to favour the passage of 
the superabundant water; and even if the wind 
should blow for a long time from the west, the 
ice will hold out for a while, till it shifts to the 
north. It is nevertheless certain that in spring 
there are often long-continued west winds, and 
that, when the ice breaks up in the Newa and 
the Gulf of Finland, the fragments are very 
frequently so large as to excite extreme appre- 
hension. Ifthe Fins, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the delta of the Newa, had but made 
and recorded their observations, we might learn 
from the doctrine of probabilities how many 
times in a thousand or in ten thousand years 
all those circumstances must happen at one 
and the same point of time. At any rate, we 
need not be surprised if some morning we are 
told by the newspapers that Petersburg, which 
suddenly rose like a splendid meteor from the 
marshes of Finland, has disappeared as sud- 
denly, like the ignis-fatuus which haunts such 
situations. Human aid is in this case wholly 
unavailing.” 

We trust the city will be long preserved 
from either of these catastrophes; and, in the 
meantime, proceed to extract some of Mr. 
Kohl’s remarks on the people, who seem to be 
living there as reckless of the future as if there 
were neither English fleets, ice, nor western 
storms to dread. 

“With the fondness of the Russians for 
change, it is no wonder that there should be a 
great deal of building and altering in Peters- 
burg. Scarcely ever is a house finished before 
there is some improvement or alteration to be 
made. A single entertainment, a ball, often 
brings along with it no inconsiderable altera- 
tions in the interior of a house. If the suite of 
rooms is thought to be too small, a wall is 
broken through, the next apartment is added, 
and doors are put up for the evening. Pillars 
and balustrade are erected for decoration and 
for the musicians; conservatories, buffets, are 
arranged; rooms are temporarily hung with 
tapestry; carpets are laid down; and, to gain 
more space, an additional room of wood is built 
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over the balcony and attached to the ball-room, 
as a handsomely furnished cabinet, or a station 
for the musicians. It is a fact, that not a house 
belonging to a Russian remains in the same 
state for fourteen days together; neither will 
ennui, restlessness of disposition, and caprice, 
suffer persons of distinction to sleep in the same 
chamber for fourteen successive nights. No- 
madic habits are so deeply engrafted in the 
nature of Russians, that in the course of a year 
they not only wander from one extremity of the 
empire to the other, but during the same period 
migrate at least from floor to floor in their 
houses. The police also interferes most incon- 
sistently with architectural details. Sometimes 
it forbids windows of this or that form, at others 
it enjoins them: all doors must be made of 
oak : sometimes it allows the erection of pro- 
jecting buildings, at others it suddenly orders 
them all to be taken down. * * * The Per- 
spective, the Foreigners’ Street, seems to enjoy 
an exemption from censorship, and to print and 
post upon its houses whatever it pleases. When 
the prodigious mass of advertisements in the 
periodical publications of other cities is con- 
sidered, those of Petersburg, in proportion to 
its population, appear quite insignificant. Pe- 
tersburg has no readers who care for such an- 
nouncements. Recommendations are given pri- 
vately from mouth to mouth ; and, on the other 
hand, Petersburg has a numerous public which 
pays no regard to such things, because it does 
not understand the language of the letters. This 
may account for the frequent paintings before 
shops and houses, conveying the intended in- 
formation in the shortest and simplest manner. 
The optician of Petersburg has all the glasses 
and instruments made by him painted on his 
shop-window; the butcher has at his door a 
picture, often executed by no inexpert painter, 
reptesenting a number of oxen, cows, and sheep, 
and himself presenting a large piece of meat to 
a lady who is passing. The streets, which other- 
wise are rather monotonous, are thereby ren- 
dered in a high degree entertaining. You see 
bakers’ shops, where, outside the door, above, 
between, and below the windows, are painted 


representations of all the different forms of| 


bread customary in Petersburg. The lamp- 
maker, instead of entering into a long deserip- 
tion of the lamps which he manufactures, and 
of their different sizes and dimensions, submits 
them all in one view to the choice of the pas- 
senger on one large board, Nay, the piano- 
forte-maker, the confectioner, and others who 
have no occasion to address themselves to the 
common man, have adopted this custom ; and 
you frequently see boards with pictures of violins, 
flutes, pianos, tarts, confectionery, sausages, pas- 
ties, hams, and wearing- apparel, hung out from 
the first and second story. A Petersburg bar- 
ber—indeed every barber in Russia— makes 
known his profession by the following picture. 
A lady leans back fainting in a chair: before 
her, with a lancet, stands a surgeon, who is 
bleeding her ; and from her white arm spirts a 
stream of blood, which a boy is catching in a 
basin. A manis sitting near and getting shaved ; 
and the whole picture is surrounded by an ara- 
besque of tooth-drawing instruments, cupping- 
glasses, andleeches. The pictorial advertisement 
of the midwife is this,—a bed provided with cur- 
tains we may easily infer to be destined for the 
lying-in woman; and in the fore ground is a 
cradle containing the new-born squaller, about 
whom the midwife herself is seen busily engaged. 
These paintings in general are pretty; and on 
those of the Freiach marchande de modes, all the 
caps and fine laces are often beautifully exe- 
cuted. One would suppose that a single figure 





would be sufficient to denote all the articles in 
which a tradesman deals, but this is not the 
case: not only must every sort of braces and of 
stockings that a man has for sale be represented 
on his board, but likewise a complete dress for 
ladies and gentlemen. The coffee-house keeper 
exhibits a whole company sipping coffee and 
smoking cigars at their ease; and the goldsmith 
displays not only rings and stars, but whole- 
length generals and ministers, whose breasts 
and ten fingers glisten with diamonds, gold 
crosses of orders, and pearls. Many handi- 
craftsmen whose productions can scarcely be 
represented—for instance, the cloth-dresser — 
give at least, in the minutest detail, the whole 
of the implements which they use. The Rus- 
sians are proud of these signs, and much might 
be said concerning them with reference to their 
character. You may frequently see at old ruin- 
ous /abaks, where beer and spirits are sold, 
large gilt signs with pompous paintings. * * * 
Of the 500,000 inhabitants of Petersburg 60,000 
belong to the army—every ninth man, there- 
fore, that you meet in the streets is a soldier; 
and as neither privates nor officers ever divest 
themselves of their epaulettes or arms, and they 
are obliged when they walk out to appear but- 
toned up to the teeth, and tiglit-braced as for 
the parade, no sight is more common in these 
promenades than the plumes and glistening 
equipments of those gentry. Those of them 
who particularly excite the interest of the stran- 
ger are the wild Caucasians, the Tscherkesses, 
who, clad in silver cuirass and steel network, 
chat and jest with the civilised Russian officers, 
while their brethren in the Caucasus give no 
quarter to the comrades of the latter. But it is 
better, even at Petersburg, to keep out of the 
way of these people. Their daggers are kept 
continually whetted, and they carry their fire- 
arms ready charged. They never appear even 
at balls without their weapons, and dance the 
polonaise with the Russian ladies with loaded 
pistols. Some years ago, one of them, a Prince 
Ali, who was forgiven many indiscretions on 
account of his extraordinary personal beauty 
and amiable manners, was frequently seen firing 
his pistol in the streets of Petersburg, out of 
sheer wantonness, either at the sun or some 
other object. Ifthe police attempted to seize 
him, he would leap upon his horse, which fol- 
lowed at his heels like a dog, and was gone like 
lightning. In general he fired only at the sun, 
the lamps and lamp-posts, but sometimes at 
persons. This happened once to a Russian 
officer, who had affronted him by using in con- 
versation some disrespectful expression con- 
cerning his mother in the Caucasus. Luckily 
he missed him, not, however, because he had 
taken bad aim, but because another Russian 
officer gave a different direction to the pistol 
by a violent blow. Wild nature is as inherent 
in the blood of these people as in the cat; so 
that the Russians find it very difficult to hu- 
manise them, though they are taken when little 
boys into the corps of cadets, and many years 
are devoted to their education. It is not say- 
ing too much to assert that half Petersburg 
appears in uniform. For, besides the 60,000 
military, there is about the like number who 
wear civil and private uniform—the civil officers, 
the police-servants, &c.; so that nearly half the 
entire public goes about bestarred, belaced, and 
betagged. Itis nevertheless false that, as some 
travellers allege, the simple frock, the black 
surtout, are treated here with contempt. Con- 
venience seems to be with mankind in general 
a still more considerable substratum of egotism 
than vanity itself; and every one who can and 
dare slips on the ordinary dark-coloured sur- 


a 
tout, which is therefore almost as fre quently 
seen in the promenades as the gaudy uniform, 
There are still in Petersburg wealthy private 
persons enough, foreigners and natives, who 
uphold the credit of the frock and the surtout 
and know how to procure respect for them, 
The whole numerous mercantile class, the Ey. 
glish factory, all the German barons from the 
provinces on the Baltic, many young men of ng 
profession, petit-maitres and calanthommes, many 
rich Russian landed proprietors, princes, ani 
gentlemen, most foreigners, especially the nu- 
merous private teachers, all the older and most 
respectable part of the population, appear in t\x 
frock, which in consequence feels itself not q 
little honoured, but must, it is true, give way 
to the uniform worn by all military and ciyi] 
officers, likewise by the teachers in the public 
schools, the professors of the universities, and 
in many cases even by youth, the pupils in the 
gymnasiums, in the circular schools, and the 
scholars in all the public institutions, who, as 
embryo civilians, are buttoned up in uniforms, 
striped, dotted, and garnished like butterflics 
or birds of paradise. No city has tailors so ex. 
pert at making uniforms and liveries as Peters. 
burg. The high estimation in which the civil 
dress is held may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that each individual portion of it has a 
great number of professional virtuosos who par- 
ticularly excel in making that article. Here, 
as in other cities, there are coxcom)s who 
| hold conferences every morning with a dozen 
tailors,—with one about their waistcoats, with 
another about their trousers, and with a third 
about their surtouts, and so forth. As in 
nature, different weather brings out dillerent 
animals; as moths fly about in the evening 
mist, butterflies in the noontide sun; as in 
the winter white hares and gray squirrels, and 
in summer gray hares and tawny squirrels, 
make their appearance,—so, in regard to men, 
other weather brings other persons into the 
streets. Now, as the weather of Petersburg 
is amazingly fickle, the aspect of the Peters- 
burg street-public varies very often. In win- 
ter you see thick pelisses, in summer thin 
gauzes and silks; in the day-time all light and 
airy, in the evening all cloaked and hooded; 
in sunshine flashy éégants and ladies of fash- 
ion, in rain all that is elegant gone, and none 
but ‘black people’ left; to-day nothing but 
sledges and traineaux upon the snow, to-mor- 
row nothing but wheel-carriages rattling over 
the stones. The difference of religions changes 
the aspect of the public still more than the 
variation of the weather. On Friday, the sab- 
bath of the Mohamedans, turbans, thie black 
beards of the Persians, and the shorn heads 
of the Tatars make their appearance in the 
streets, On Saturday you see the black silk 
kaftans of the Jews ; and on Sunday the streets 
are thronged with joyous Christians. Then 
again the diversity of the Christian sects. ‘To- 
day the Lutherans are summoned to a peniten- 
tial service; and you see the German citizers, 
father, mother, and children, with black gilt- 
edged hymn-books under their arms, wending 
their way to the church. To-morrow the C2- 
tholics are called to a festival in honour ot the 
immaculate Virgin; and Poles, Lithuanians, 
French, and Austrian subjects betake them- 
selves to the temples. ‘The day after peal the 
thousand bells of the Greek kolokolniks (bel- 
fries) ; and now there is a buzz in all the streets 
from the swarms of grass-green, blood-red, 
brimstone-yellow, violet- blue daughters and 
wives of the Russian tradesmen. But on great 
political and state festivals, on ‘ imperial days, 
zarskije dni, us they are called, then all cos- 
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equently tumes, all colours, all fashions current between | proportionably not great. Besides, the climate | gence, according to Mr. Masson's sentiments, 
uniform, paris and Pekin, make their appearance. It | of Petersburg seems to be unfavourable to the | in these volumes, The subjects are intricate ; 
y private js as though Noah’s ark had stranded in the | development of the charms of these delicate | and we are not disposed to adopt all the notions 
ves, who Newa, and was discharging its multifarious | flowers; for their bloom is soon over: and it| of a writer who has so little reluctance to dis- 
, Surtout, freights,—people who suffer the hair to grow | is uftiversally admitted that, upon the whole, | parage the dead, from whom he happened to 
oF them, not only on the head, but over the whole face | the women in Russia are less handsome than | differ, and represent those distinguished by 
, the En- and throat; others who, on the contrary, shave | the men. Lastly, the less numerous they are, | almost unanimous testimonies in honour of 
Sree the the whole skull, and clear away every thing | the faster they are worn out in the societies | their talents, intrepidity, and zeal, as litte , 
nen of no like mowers in a meadow, excepting the eye- | and amusements for which they are indispen- | better than indiscreet triflers and puppets. 
ves, Many brows and a neat moustache on the upper lip; | sable. You rarely see a young female with a! The memory of a Burnes is not to be tarnished 
+ and others to whom this practice is forbidden even | fine blooming complexion; they are generally | by such attacks! and the cleverest author that 
oy 3 by law, and who again make amends by the| pale, and plainly shew how much grace and | ever traversed the East will only discover that 
ae luxuriance of their locks; some who imitate | loveliness the capital consumes. ‘Ile German | they recoil upon himself. But it needs not 
ait — the goats, and have a tuit of hair hanging from | ladies are an exception; and with these Pe-| our words to defend our lamented friend from 
pe ae beneath the chin ; others—but who can reckon | tersburg is incessantly recruited from the Bal- | these aspersions—the whole world will be his 
al civil up all the Polish, Malorussian, Russian, Hun- | tic provinces, Where they have grown up in’ buckler. Neither need we go into the intermin- 
he public garian, ch RAE Ye Tatar, Chinese fash- | the country, in gardens and in the woods, | able questions connected with the recent affairs 
idles, and ions of ee = wm ?—men in kaf- | Finland, Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland sup- of India beyond the Indus: we should be glad 
iis in the tans and ta ares, in sheepskin-caps, feather and | ply the city with many beauties, and almost all | if we could detach some matters of more con- 
‘i ® felt hats, tschakos, turbans, and schapkis; in | those who are particularly distinguished in so- | genial and literary interest from the mass be- 
A = the boots, slippers, bast shoes; women @ la Russe, | ciety come from those provinces. Hence the fore us, in order to illustrate lucubrations of 
ee ila Polonaise, with hats, with caps, with ka- | Russians have such a high conception of Ger- another kind ; but, in good sooth, there is 
attics koschniks, or mere cloths thrown over the | man beauty, that they scarcely ever refuse a/ more of this agreeable description promised in 
mane head ; in Parisian dresses and old Russian | Njemka (a German woman) the epithet of a future, than given in the present work. 
Dita: sarafans, armed and unarmed, lions and sheep, | krassiwaja (fair). The ladies in Petersburg! We make our best choice in such extracts as 
the civil hares and page gees ge elephants, storks and | feel in various ways the ill effects of the dis- | the following traits of manners:— - 
sedate: doves, yea sl each after his kind. | proportionate number of men. Thus, they) ‘There can hardly be said to be jangal im 
Pit hes a There are then in the streets as many different | must not appear out of doors unattended by | the immediate vicinity of Déra Ismael Khan, 
who par- publics as there are different costumes and na-| one of the other sex; nay, a Petersburg lady | the wide open plain being merely occasionally 
. in tionalities ; and as in nature, so in this case, | would not dare to walk in broad day in the | sprinkled with karita bashes, whose red blos- 
sein aie like seeks to associate with like. That beauti- | Perspective without the escort of a gentleman | soms have a delightful appearance in the spring 
ye ful, a — in black, who enrap- | or her footman.” season. Near the villages | are always a few 
ae, tures the of ref ol the guards, makes no im- We reserve a few more extracts for another | bér trees, the fruit of which is eaten, and str 
ha thd pression on the Gostinnoi Dwor shopkeeper, | Gazette. | times the palma ricinus, with its tufts of scarlet 
who lets her pass unnoticed. He is looking a | flowers; but no other trees. Tuberoses are 











PP st for his red sarafan, which he understands, which Narrative of various Journeys in Balochistan, | indigenous here, and springing up unheeded 
aaa understands him. The Russian girl wreathes Afghanistan, and the Panjab; including a Re-|in the jangal, they are, when cultivated, the 
ms; as a her hair and garnishes her plaits with enticing | sidence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. | favourite flowers of the parterre. It may be 
enele, and ribbons, not for rakes of French blood, who| By C. Masson, Esq. 3 vols. Svo. Bentley. | noted, that the three Déras west of the Indus 
squirrels, futter past her uncaptivated ; but they catch | Mr. Masson wandered for several years among | have an antiquity of nearly three hundred 
rym pai the eyes of a young coachman, which settle | the wild inhabitants of the districts on the upper | years, superseding necessarily more ancient 
"nage upon them like linnets ona limed twig. Yon banks of the Indus and its tributary streams; | towns. ‘They were originally Déras, or camps 
seein German shopman, with a chain of false gold | and his personal narratives shew us much of of chiefs, whose names they now bear, a men- 
> aaeiat about his neck, arid long parricides peeping | the modes of life of the various tribes and petty | tion of whom occurs in Ferishta, and is thus 
In win- forth from under his cravat, tight braced, and | governments which people and rule over these | stated in Dow’s History :—* In 1541, or there- 
mer thin his hat stuck on one side, let the officers of the regions. His object seems to have been to} about, Ismael, Ghazi, Fati, and Billoca Duda 
licht and guards laugh at him as they will, knows that roam freely, sometimes as a European or Fe-| (Doda Baloch ?), all governors of various pro- 
| hooded; somewhere or other a mate is waiting for him, | renghi, and sometimes in cne character and | vinces in that part of the country, acknowledged 
5 of fash. who will not fail to be pleased with his assumed sometimes in another, for the pure love of a| the title of Shir.’ ‘The Nawab Shir Mahomed 
pr esas consequence and bragging speeches. It has migratory existence, seeing what was to be Khan is about thirty-five years of age. Al- 
thing. but frequently been remarked that it 1s rare to | seen, risking all that could be risked, meeting | though believed to feel keenly his dependent 
weet with so many handsome men in one city | with hospitalities and buffets as the case might | situation on the Sikhs, his chagrin does not 





, -more ; 3 P 
fing po asin Petersburg. This phenomenon is partly | be; and finally working himself into an official prevent him from being corpulent, as becomes 
ey aeons oving to the skill of the tailors, who are truly connexion with the Indian government, when} a nawab, or from amusing himself with many 
in, te clever, and, by means of judicious stuffing and | circumstances led to the expansion of its views | childish diversions. Indeed, it seems the prin- 
the sab- other expedients, contrive to make something |with regard to the Panjab and Afghanistan, | cipal business of those about him to find sub- 
the Black elegant out of any figure whatsoever; partly | and it thought that the author’s knowledge | jects fit to excite his mirth, and enable him to 
on testi the effect of the many uniforms which one sees | and experience might be useful in guiding its| wile away his existence. Hence he entertains 
peggy worn for parade, and which give people more | opinions and operations. Having thus become | fiddlers, wrestlers, keepers of bears and of 
black silk consequence than the dull dark frocks; and | a “ political,” he takes a high position; asserts | monkeys, and often enjoys the spectacle of 
he streets partly a consequence of the circumstance, that | the infallibility of his own judgment in every | ponies fighting in his flower-gardens. When 
5. Then all the handsomest men in the provinces flock | instance; runs down Sir Alexander Burnes as| one of the animals gives the other a good shake 
a to the capital, where they find themselves best | an incapable person; accuses “ Mr. Secretary | of the neck the nawab claps his hands, and cries 
, peniten- Capers at court, in the regiments of guards, M‘Naghten”’ as being ambitious and imbecile ; Wah! wah! His attendants do the same, and 
1 citizers, : Soon lastly a result of the agreeable forms and, in short, sees nothing but error and folly | the apartments resound with clapping of hands 
lack gilt- ; ie the Russians every where affect. In no in the whole conduct of Lord Auckland's policy, | and shouts of Wah! wah! It is wonderful how 
 wending ity will you see fewer cripples and deformed | Sir John Hobhouse’s parliamentary expiana- | all seem to delight in the sport. He is fond of 
w the Ca- persons than in Petersburg; partly because | tions, the proceedings in Afghanistan from | hunting, and is very dexterous with his bow. 
‘ur of the they find little toleration here, and partly, too, | first to last, and the total disregard of his} He also prides himself on his strength, and it 
huanians, because no race of mankind produces fewer | advice and warnings respecting Dost Mahom- | is asserted can break the horns of an ox from 
ke them- “a than the Russian. I scarcely recol- | med, Shah Stjah al Mutkh, and other indivi-| the living animal. Overlooking these foibles, 
r peal the ~ by J seen any of those _dwartish and duals, English and native, who have figured in he is kind and good-natured, and pays great 
niks (bel- ae gures among the Russians. On the | this great Oriental drama. Mr. Masson is attention to his mother. His minister was 
he streets er hand, you may meet at every step men | therefore a disappointed and discontented man: | Sherin Khan, a Dtrini, whose power was so 
slood-red, whom one might envy their personal appear- | he has resigned his employment, and he has| great as to be irksome to the nawib. There 
sters and en especially ifthere existed as much oppor- written this book. _ | Was great distrust between them 3. and when 
ton great ar to please handsome women. Bat the Those who desire to read a long and parti- the nawiib entertained men, the minister, who 
rial days,’ T sex wears a brilliant aspect. Peters- | cular account of Indian intrigues, and all the | lived at Morad Ali, did the same. The latter 


n all cos- mre is a city of men. It contains 100,000 | pros and cons of the last few years’ negotiations |commanded the force which discomfited the 
‘wer women than men, so that the choice is |in the quarters alluded to, will find the intelli- | Tak army some time since, and is said to have 
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received one lakh of rupees from Sirwar Khan 
asa bribe to conclude peace. While I was at 
Déra, Ranjit Singh ordered the nawib to repair 
to Lahore. He accordingly made preparations 
for the journey, and called upon Sherin Khan 
for funds to defray the outtit and expenses. 
The minister alleged inability to meet the 
demands; whereupon high words arose, and 
the nawab determined to institute an inquiry 
into hit accounts. I left before the matter 
was settled, but learned that Sherin Khan 
thought fit to retire to Bahiwalptr. * *® # 
It will have been seen that Déra afforded no 
lack of amusements,—the bazar, with its large 
concourse of strangers, was itself perhaps the 
most interesting spectacle. Here were to be 
found numerous visitors from the rude tribes 
of the hills, clad in their felt cloaks and uncouth 
sandals. Many were gigantic men, and curiosity 
was powerfully excited to know the lands from 
which they came, and the races to which they 
belonged. From Déra, moreover, is seen, to 
the west, the magnificent hill Khaisa Ghar, or 
the Takht Sidiman, famed in traditionary lore as 
the spot on which the ark rested, and for being 
the parent-seat of the Afghan races. Its habit- 
able parts are occupied by the Shirinis, a law- 


gained a place of safety, and brought up the 
young khan as her own son. When he arrived 
at the years of discretion she informed him of 
the circumstances of his birth. He thereupon 
presented himself to Ahmed Shih, the first 
Durani prince, and requested his assistance to 
recover possession of the lands of his ancestors. 
It was granted; and Sirwar Khan, in turn, 
slew the usurper, with his relatives. He then 
placed their heads in a heap; and, sitting on 
them, summoned the chiefs and elders of the 
country to his presence. He demanded whe- 
ther they were willing to acknowledge him as 
their ruler. An affirmative reply being given, 
he announced that in virtue of his authority 
he resumed all lands; and that they were not 
his subjects, but his slaves. I believe that an 
attempt to infringe upon the liberties of his 
people cost the father of Sirwar Khan his life ; 
the son may therefore have felt justified in this 
energetic vindication of his father’s memory. 
Seated on the masnad, he repaired the town of 
Tak, and constructed the capacious citadel, with 
a view both to security and pleasure ; and seems 
to have devoted himself to the amassing of 
treasure, and to the gratification of his sensual 
| appetites. His zenana, or female establish- 





less tribe, who also hold the inferior hills be-| ment, contains above two hundred females ; 
tween it andthe plains. They have forneighbours | and he, with his family, freely indulge in the 
the Mihranis, their colleagues in marauding ex- | illicit pleasures of wine, although he prohibits 
peditions, and of equally infamous reputation. | its use to others on the score of morality, and 
The vegetable productions of Khaisa Ghar are | because it is contrary to the precepts of the 


much vaunted; and it is remarked that what- 
ever plant or tree may be found in other coun- 
tries will be certainly met with here. Firs and 
olives are abundant on its sides, as generally 
over the minor hills of the range. The weather 
beginning to grow sultry, and inactivity becom- 
ing irksome, my thoughts turned towards Kabal 


and its cool climate. I was scarcely competent 
to appreciate the information I acquired as to the 
better mode of reaching it, but finally decided to 
gain Tak, and endeavour to find companions on 
the route followed by the Lohani merchants. * * * 
Tak is famed for its fruits, which are plentiful 


and cheap. Its gardens yield grapes, oranges, 
pomegranates, citrons, plums, apples, &c. East 
of the town is an immense grove of shahtiit, or 
long mulberry-trees, which have attained a size 
superior to any I have elsewhere observed. 
The bazar of the town is not extensive; nor 
do I believe the commerce to be large, or so 
much so as to allure the residence of wealthy 
Hindfis, as at Kalaichi and at Déra. The 
revenue of Sirwar Khin is estimated at one 
and a half lakh of rupees, of which the Sikhs 
exact a portion—lI believe sixty thousand ru- 
pees. Being at enmity with his neighbours 
on the plain, he retains about a thousand men 
in pay, mostly Rohillas, on small stipends. 
These, however, in consequence of some mis- 
understanding, left him while I was in these 
quarters; and I believe he did not think it 
worth while to replace them. He is repre- 
sented as having much wealth in coin and 
jewels. During the early part of his reign he 
constituted himself sole proprietor of the lands 
in his country, and declared the peasants to be 
his slaves; hence he derived the profit on the 
whole of their produce. The history of this 
chieftain is singular enough to merit notice. 
He had scarcely seen the light, when his father, 
who also ruled at Tak, was slain by a traitor, 
who usurped the authority. To confirm him- 
self therein he put to death the family of his 
ancient prince, with the exception of Sirwar, 
who, an infant, was concealed by his nurse in 
an earthen jar, and carried out of the town on 
her head. The good woman affirmed at the gates 


| Koran. Sirwar Khan is now advanced in years, 
and has three sons, Alladid, Khodiddd, and 
Sahibdid. The eldest, Alladad, is called the 
vazir, and ostensibly has the direction of pub- 
lic business, holding darbars, and relieving his 
father from all details. The young man is a 
drunkard, yet he is beloved in the country for 
his valour and generosity. In a war with the 
Nawab of Déra, some four or five years since, 
he commanded the Tak troops, about four 
thousand in number, the greater portion of 
them Vaziri auxiliaries or mercenaries. These 
banditti fled at the commencement of the ac- 
tion, leaving the guns exposed, which were 
captured. Alladad highly distinguished him- 
self, dismounting, and working one of the guns 
after it had been deserted by its attendants. 
He remained by it until he had received two 
sword-cuts from Sherin Khan, the commander 
of the hostile forces, who recognised him; then 
only was he induced to remount his horse and 
provide for his safety. Peace was purchased 
by the payment of one lakh of rupees to Sherin 
Khan. Besides Tak, there are other two or 
three small towns or large villages, and many 
inferior ones, which have bazars. The fortress 
of Darbarra is situated at the mouth of a pass 
into the hills, seven cosses from the capital. 
Their fees are levied from such of the Lohani 
merchants who select that route. Its walls 
are said to be very lofty, and had a most sin- 
gular appearance when seen at a distance; but 
| am not certain that the miraj, which is con- 
stant here, did not produce the effect. In 
walking from Darraband to Tak, I could have 
almost fancied that I was travelling in fairy- 
land from the fantastic character of the land- 


——. 
insalubrity of Tak may be accounted for by the 
extreme heat, and by its locality, as well 45 
from the quality of its water. The common 
fruit-trees, called bér, are spread over the 
country, and distinguish all the villages, | 
had no sooner reached Tak than my presence 
was reported to the nawab; and by his orders, 
or those of his son Alladad, I was accommo. 
dated within the citadel, and informed tha 
during the day I should not be interrupted, 
but that on the morrow I should have an aydj. 
ence of the nawab, which I was glad to hear, 
having been told so much about him, and that 
he did not generally receive visitors. Early 
the next morning I was called to attend upon 
the old chief; and, after being conducted 
through many gates and passages, was brought 
into a garden, sutliciently attractive to claim 
all my attention, and to fill my mind with 
astonishment at beholding so perfect a display 
in so obscure a part of the world. The flowers 
of a thousand hues; the lakes, whose bosoms 
reflected the image of the orange and pome- 
granate-trees, with their glowing fruits way- 
ing on their margins, and on whose tranquil 
waters were floating hundreds of white geese, 
were objects so unexpected and delightful, that 
I could not but pay homage to the taste of 
Sirwar Khan; and there needed but the pre- 
sence of the ripened beauties of the harem to 
have presented a complete picture of eastern 
magnificence. In unison with the splendid 
scene was the costly decorated apartment of 
the nawab, into which I was ushered, and 
found him seated with his three sons. On the 
right side were about a dozen attendants, kueel- 
ing, with their firelocks in their hands. He 
was corpulent, and his countenance bore the 
jimpress of that energy for which his subjects 
|and neighbours give him credit. To me he 
| was courteous; and, amongst other things, in- 
quired if it were true that London had a bazar 
three hundred cosses in length, telling his sons 
that one Mahomed Khan had told him so. 
Alladid Khan was by no means well dressed, 
neither was the second son; but the youngest, 
Sahibdad, who was a very handsome youth, 
and probably therefore the favourite, was su- 
perbly attired. Sirwar Khan expressed plea- 
sure at seeing me, and said I was at liberty to 
continue his guest as long as I pleased. When 
I rose to leave, Alladad whispered to a person 
to lead me to his darbar; and thither | went, 
and waited a short time for him. When he 
|rejoined me, his object proved to be to shew 
|me a gun he had lately cast, and a number of 
|gun-carriages in preparation. I discovered 
| that he had acquired the art of casting cannon, 
j}and that he was a very good carpenter; for 
certainly his workshops did him no little credit. 
He was wonderfully civil, bade me enjoy my- 
self at Tak, and we parted.” : 

From place to place Mr. Masson footed it, 
and was entertained with more or less cordi- 
ality by the rulers of many communities too 
small to be called states ; the independent chiefs 
of feudal mountains, the black-mail gatherers 
of the East. In less populous parts he was 
frequently assailed even by youths and old 











scape, owing to this phenomenon. In the im- | 
mediate vicinity of Tak villages are numerous. | 
About Kundi, the frontier post on the north, 
towards Banni, they occur less frequently; and 
thence to the hills the space is uninhabited, 
and broken up by ravines. Tak is insalubrious, 
particularly to strangers, the water with which 
it is supplied being supposed pernicious and 
impure. The nawab and his family make use 
of that derived from a stream about two cosses 





that she was conveying a jar of milk. She 


distant, which is good and wholesome. The 


women, and as frequently attempted to be plun- 
dered; but his movable property did not at 


| eny time appear to be worthy of acquiring at 


the cost of any real danger. In these parts, 
where the stranger is taken in and done for 
generally as a welcome guest, according to cus- 
tom, by the rudest of the authorities, there 1s 
little want of money to pay for bed and board ; 
and empty pouches are not so miserable as 
they would be in more civilised and inn-be- 
sprinkled lands, 
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Mr. Masson’s speculations touching the Si- 
aposh Kafrs afford no actual insight into their 
descent or present condition beyond what we 
already know from the native reports to Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone ; and we may here observe 
that, much as we have had on former occasions, 
in reviewing publications on India, to complain 
of the unsettled and ever-varying spelling of 
names of men and places, titles, &c. &c. Kc., 
we never were so much puzzled as by Mr. 
Masson’s perfect and purified orthoepy, with 
its grave and acute accents, and every species 
of oriental form: Vazirs, bakhshis, gharris, 
fiquirs, mallas, amirs, sirdars, dtirdnis, jams, 
tabibs, lamris, nawabs, goséns, saiyads, patans, 
masjits, kotals, hiijras, serais, nullahs, darbars, 
hajis, mimanis, jangals, chaharpahis, ziarats, 
kairats, postins, wats, takhts, chirs, malluks, 
kazis, rad-khanas, gohar-bastas, durighis, mac- 
chis, dhais, and hundreds of other puzzles, 
distract the reader, who ought really to have a 
dictionary by his side in order to comprehend 
all this eastern phraseology. 

As regards geography, we should imagine 
Mr. Masson’s itinerary would be very useful, 
and consequently at this period so far interest- 
ing. But we will close with a few more slight 
sketches of the people :— 

“The Magghassis are one of the Baloch 
tribes, who have been located for a long time 
in Kachi, where they occupy the corner in the 
south-west quarter of the province. They are 
divided into four principal families or clans, of 
which the Butani is the more illustrious, and 
furnishes the sirdar of the whole. Their chief 
towns are Jell and Shadia. They boast of be- 
ing able to muster two thousand fighting-men, 
and are engaged in endless hostility with their 
neighbours, the Rinds. An inextinguishable 
blood-feud exists between the two tribes. At 
present, notwithstanding the superior numbers 
of the Rinds, fortune is entirely on the side of 
the Magghassis. They have gained signal vic- 
tories, with a loss so trifling as to be nearly in- 
credible ; but a day or two before I wrote this 
note, a conflict took place on the Shikarptir 
Pat, and the Rinds were, as usual, defeated. 
Ahmed Khin, their sirdar, is a young man, 
and his successes in the field have made him 
rather elated. He is too fond of the pleasures 
of wine; and perpetual intoxication, combined 
with vulgarity and coarse manners, prevents 
him from being considered amiable: yet he 
has a reckless kind of frankness and gene- 
rosity, and if great sense cannot be conceded 
to him, his personal valour is undisputed. The 
Magghassis, and indeed their enemies the 
Rinds also, are a dissolute race; all who can- 
not afford the wretched ardent spirits of the 
country stupify themselves with infusions of 
bang, or with opium. The zamindars, or cul- 
tivators of the soil, here, as throughout Kachi, 
are Jets. These people seldom move abroad 
but on bullocks, and never unless armed. A 
laughable tendency is excited by the sight of a 
Jet half naked—for shirts or upper garments 
ate generally dispensed with—seated on a lean 
bullock, and formidably armed with matchlock, 
sword and shield. * * * At noon we 
reached a collection of Baloch huts, where my 
conductor telling our hosts that I had so many 
books, that if I lived among them I should be 
revered as a holia, or saint, I was asked to as- 
certain whether much rain would fall. J, in 
turn, inquired the reason of their solicitude 
about rain. They replied, that too much rain 
originated disease amongst their flocks, and 
that they lost numbers of them. Thus pro- 
Vided with information, I gravely turned over 
the pages of Duncan’s Edinburgh Dispensatory, 


and, of course, predicted that only a reasonable 
quantity of rain might be expected. I was 
then asked to tell if some missing goats had 
merely strayed, or had been stolen. An ex- 
amination of the Dispensatory naturally eli- 
cited that they had only strayed. Another 
question was put, as to the direction in which 
they should be looked for. The Dispensatory 
answered, in the north, or the quarter in which 
they had been lost. These simple folks were 
well satisfied, and prepared for us cakes of 
bread ; and after our repast we proceeded for no 
very great distance, when we came upon a large 
collection of huts, superior in construction to 
any we had before met. There was even much 
cultivated land.” 

To conclude, a feat of Dost Mahomed’s may 
be repeated here :— 

*‘ It would be too tedious to recount the va- 
rious events which happened in the Kohistan 
| of Kabal consequent on Dost Mahomed Khin’s 
appointment. It will be sufiicient to allude to 
a few of them, and to note the general results. 
Dost Mahomed Khan exercised all his ability, 
gaining his ends by stratagem or by force, but 
never employing the latter when the former was 
sufficient. Some of the obnoxious chiefs he in- 
veigled by Korans and false oaths, others by 
intermarriages—a means not unfrequently re- 
sorted to by Daranis to get their enemies into 
their power, when other wiles have failed. In 
this mode he obtained a wife from Perwan, and 
dislocated the union of its chiefs, slaying some, 
and despoiling the others. The sturdy leaders 
of the Kohistén were successively circumvented 
and disposed of. One of the most potent and 
cautious, Khwoja Khanji, of Karrézai, was nearly 
the only one who remained, and he had rejected 
every overture, and refused to attend upon any 
consideration the camp of the sirdar. It was 
felt by Dost Mahomed Khan that nothing was 
done while Khwoja Khanji remained in being, 
and he redoubled his exertions to ensnare him. 
He sent Koran after Koran, engaged to marry 
his daughter; but could not entice the old chief- 
tain from his castle. The Khwoja, like every 
| man in the Kohistaén, had enemies. The chief 
most inimical to him was in attendance upon 
Dost Mahomed Khin. This Sirdar, as a last 
means of winning the confidence of the Khwoja, 
put his enemy to death, claiming the merit of 
| having proved the sincerity of his desire to be- 
| come friendly with him at the risk of incurring 
| disgrace in the eyes of the world. The murder 
| took place at Baiyain, and Dost Mahomed Khan 
| invited the Khowja to meet him, and cement 
| their friendly understanding at the castle of his 
| former foe. The Khwoja was now overcome, 
| and, to fulfil his destiny, repaired to Baiyan. 

He came, however, with a most numerous re- 
| tinue. Dost Mahomed Khan received him with 
| all politeness and humility; a thousand pro- 
| testations of friendship and service flowed trom 
| his lips: he addressed the old man as his father, 
| and, it may be, lulled his suspicions. At night 
| Dost Mahomed Khin took the hand of the 
| Khwoja and led him within the castle, that he 
| might witness the preparation of an inventory 
| of the effects of the slain, observing, that it was 
| necessary, as the Khwoja knew what a particu- 
| lar man the vazir was. As soon as the castle 
| was entered, the gates were closed, and as the 
| Khwoja passed into an apartment, said to be 
| the tosha khana, Dost Mahomed Khiin gave the 
| signal in Turki to his Kazilbash attendants, who 
| cut their victim down. His head, severed from 

his body, was thrown from the battlements 
| amongst his followers. In the first transports 
| of their indignation they commenced an attack 
| upon the castle, but, disunited and disconcerted, 











they retired before morning. Dost Mahomed 
Khan was left at leisure to rejoice in his victory 
and the triumph of his dexterity.” 





Sketches of Human Life. By the Rev. Cholme- 
ley E. J. Dering, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, &c. &c. 12mo, pp. 128. London, 
Rivingtons. j 

A CLEVER exercitation of a gentleman of ge- 
neral observation and classical attainments; 
through which he has produced an interesting 
and instructive mosaic, where the perception 
of what is going on in the world around, and 
the manifold apt quotations from scholarly 
memory, mingle together in an uncommonly 
pleasant style. Little bits of texts are assumed, 
and illustrated by piquant or sensible remarks ; 
so that the whole makes a series of some score 
of brief and desultory papers (essays we cannot 
call them), treating of many things in many 
variable ways. Thus, on “ Varium et mutabile 
semper,”’ we read :— 

«There is nothing new under the sun,’ said 
the preacher; and experience proves that every 
word of Scripture is built upon a rock, which 
forbids the overthrow of its wisdom and truth ! 
Yet nation after nation, generation after gene- 
ration, is, like the Athenians in the apostolic 
age, ever in search of something new. In this 
prefessedly enlightened age, in which ‘ the 
schoolmaster .is abroad,’ and learning, in all 
its superficial exuberance, is driven into the 
human brain at railroad-pace, the grand desi- 
deratum, the seventh heaven of happiness, is a 
newspaper! History, like the sober, moral, and 
religious principles of by-gone days, has become 
to many of little more estimation than“ an old 
almanack.’ They will almost tell you, that the 
renown of the heroes, the statesmen, the pain- 
ters, the architects, the travellers, the divines 
the lawyers, the composers, and the performers 
of music, the bold huntsmen, the high-bred 
courtiers of the olden time, was fabulous, as to 
the attainments attributed to them by the his- 
torian and the poet. The corner-stone of the 
fame of our ancestors is presumed by the en- 
lightened to be based upon their being the pro- 
genitors of the present generation; for that, 
and for that only, do they deserve to be immor- 
talised. I remember, as a slight specimen of 
the vanity of our age (to be sure it was in 
France), that the person who shewed the splen- 
did works of the old masters in the Louvre, 
before the French were compelled to restore 
the finest of them to the nations from whom 
that lover of the novelty of ownership, Napo- 
leon, had stolen them, expressed far greater 
admiration for the diligent and ingenious Pari- 
sian who had cleaned them, and new gilt their 
frames, than for the unequalled artists whose 
inimitable works those frames encircled! The 
news of the day, comprising the empty tirade 
of O’Connell, to the old tune of ‘ Hereditary 
bondsmen,’ Nc. &c.; or the flippancy of some 
soap-boiler, or cotton lord, recently pitchforked 
out of his mill into the House of Commons; 
or the particulars of some compound murder, 
wherein the husband cuts into quarters and 
broils the wife he has just killed; the result 
of the Derby and Oaks; Count D’Orsay’s new 
turn out; the fall of a lady from her horse in 
Hyde Park;—any, indeed, of the thousand 
changes and events which time in its eventful 
round induces, are now considered of infinitely 
more importance, and cause far more ‘ excite- 
ment,’ to use a favourite expression, than the 
pursuit of the most refined, the most rare and 
splendid acquirements of knowledge, in things 
which do not happen to be embraced within 
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the range of those daily incidents of which the 
newspaper treats. Even the daily paper is not 
enough; Sunday must have its phalanx ofweekly 
news embodied, for fear we should pass over 
one event in the only time which is now consi- 
dered to be worth looking back to; viz. the 
last week! But even in the newspaper, upon 
reflection, we must admit, that we do not always 
read of things new! Solomon was right when 
he said, ‘There was nothing new under the 
sun.’ It is remarkable that, in the First Book 
of Kings, that wisest of men as decidedly men- 
tions Cabul, as Sir John Keane did in his 
recent despatches! And although in that pro- 
fessed mirror to shew ‘the fashion of the time, | Herefordshire, a knight of this order, whose 
its form, and pressure,’ in the especial article | entire stock of ideas—whose whole intellect 
in the Morning Post dedicated to ‘fashion and| appeared to be, like portable soup, concen- 
its vanities,’ we read of new arrivals, new balls, | trated in its essence, upon the right (and its 
&c., we find, by description, that the ball of | punctilious observance) which himself, his lady, 
the season, Her Majesty’s bal masqué, in ac-| his sons, and daughters had, to ‘ take place,’ as 
cordance with royal authority, was universally | it is called, in going into and out of any room, 


then, as more than co-equal with Sir Jonathan 
himself; she understands perfectly her position, 
and has no idea of succumbing, and yielding 
one tittle of it, to the wife of any squire on 
earth, even if he were descended from kings 
in all but a direct line, and claimed the name 
of Plantagenet at the least. 


the former dignity; and if the knight’s rank is 
temporary, why, the more reason for ‘improving 
the present time,’ ‘which,’ as the poet truly 
says, ‘is all he can call his own:’ he is unlikely 





decorated by a revival of the dresses in use| where any society might be, or intended to be | 


from 100, up to the days of Edward the Black | assembled. So fearful was he of losing caste 
Prince, 500 years ago; and quadrilles (by the | (as he imagined) by inadvertency and omission 
by, they were first known in 1738) were|in taking place at any moment, that he was 
danced by kings, queens, knights, and cele- | seen to oblige his wife to walk in undignified 


brated beauties of by-gone days; enacted by | haste backwards down a steep ladder, descend- | 


our premier noblesse in appropriate costume. | ing from a hop-oast, whither she had with some 
Are not even the dresses of ladies on all occa- | toil betaken herself and her visitors from a dis- 
sions, at this moment, a return to the style of | tant county, to preclude the immediate danger 
other times? Is any picture but an old one| of some lady less nervous and more active in 
worth having? Do not the silversmiths’ shops | the party going before her, contrary to etiquette, 
tempt the admirers of plate, exclusively by the | even on such an occasion as I have described. 
richly embossed patterns of the olden time, and | Perhaps this is the ‘se plus ultra’ of punctilio 
their servile imitations? Is not the Continent | on this important question; and I will leave 
ransacked, as well as England, for old cabinets, | the subject with this especial case in point, 
old-fashioned chairs, and old china?) Among | which it may be difficult to outdo.” 

the most recherché in dissipation, the ‘fastest| In another paper, on ‘ manners maketh the 
goers,’ as they are called, the utmost of their | man,’’ we read as follows :— 

art consists in committing the oldest sins the} “ The flippant generation among which our 


newest kinds of ways! Human life runs, as it | lot has been cast have built up for themselves 
were, in a circle, like an old hare; man cannot | the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision,’ that this really 
greatly vary from a given round of follies and | is the era of perfection; that the present gene- 


vices. That, after all, ‘there is nothing new 
under the sun,’ is a conclusion baffling the 
march of intellect.” 

This, the first paper, may serve as a sample 
of the whole; and we only add a few passages 


ration know and do exactly all that man should 
know and ought to do. It is a self-gratulatory 
feeling certainly, and approximates greatly to 
that perfect contentment which no one feels in 
any way on any subject except the coxcomb on 


Then there is the | 
city knight—one who has not quite arrived at 


to fail in this important duty. There was, | 
within the recollection of a friend of mine, in | 


think, of that useful breed which saved the capi 
tol). But the bright, clear idea of hoping he might 
be the animal which walked over the erare of 
ali he professed most ardently to admire, was 
notion which could only have entered into , 
brain peculiarly constituted —well weighted, | 
conceive, like certain fishing-tackle, with Joat— 
thrice armed against a French musket-bal]!" 

But one small piece more, and we have done, 
It may already have been guessed that Mr, 
Dering is for the good old times and no inno. 
vations :— 

“ Change has now—in the present (1842) age 
of the world, the march-of-intellect age, the 
steam and railroad-going days of right-ahead 
prozression—become so infinite, that no one 
could imagine they were men and women, in- 
habitants of the same country, descended ina 
degree from the same race, walking, nominally, 
in the same several ranks of life as the peer and 
all below him did in the olden times. What is 
to happen now no one can contemplate : there 
| seem to be seeds sown which promise a greater 
pestag of change than even the last thirty 
| years have obliged us to reap in all things, 
| God grant the change eventually may be for 
| the better—the present and the future inter- 
mediate state do not augur very well! But if 
the peer, baronet, and squire changed, so did 
the inferior ranks during the periods | have 
alluded to. Well, a hundred years ago there 
were no large farms; the farmer was then a 
plain, hard-working man, ignorant of every 
thing but his plain, saving duties towards his 
God, his king, his landlord, his servant; he 
managed his farm, not scientifically, but prac- 
tically, so as to support in comfort his family; 
| his wife and daughters understood cows, pigs, 

poultry, and dressed plainly. The shopkeeper 
| was of the same homespun nature in ‘ life in 
| the country ;’ and a bit of chalk, or some pot- 
hooks and hangers, as village autography has 
been denominated, served to keep his short 
| accounts. The labourer was esteemed clever, 
| learned, who conld read his Bible: he prac- 
| tised, however, like the old-fashioned farmer 
| and shopkeeper, the lessons be learnt therein, 
for he was always at church. He was no Chartist, 











more for the entertainment of our friends. | 
Under “Genus ab Jove summo,’’ the author 
refers to a supposed respectable citizen trans- 


or about himself. In the olden days, as I have | no Socialist, no Radical: he ‘ feared God and 
observed, and as Shakespeare proves, fine or| honoured the king,’ as did the old peer, old 
very highly complimentary speeches were wont | baronet, and old squire. Plain hospitality, in 
ferred into a worthy baronet, and from King} to be addressed generally to the ladies, espe- | those days, and a good welcome, and no super- 
William Street to Berkeley Square, on some cially by ardent admirers, plainly designated | cilious airs—the designating country neigh- 
grand event; and though he believes, with aj lovers! ‘O would I were a glove upon that | bours as § snobs, goths, bores, &c.— were seen 
member of the old House of Commons respect- hand!’ exclaimed the deeply enamoured Romeo | among the aristocracy of the last century; ani 
ing a novus homo, that the honourable gentle-' to the lovely lady of his ardent affections ; it| the same character of hospitality pervaded the 
man never had a grandfather, he proceeds :— | wasa fervent expression, but there is something | ranks below. The jealousies, the competition, 

“Or, though ‘he never had a grandfather,’ | good in it; Romeo was a thorough gentleman! | the dress, the ineffable vanity of the present 
the worthy baronet’s father might have been | 3ut many a blunder, happily for the amusement | day, was then, happily, not even In embryo, 
the man thus elevated; and himself having, at | of society, has been made by the booby who in | Succeeding years induced in all classes changes. 
Eton and Oxford, intermixed with the exclusives | his generation has daringly attempted to ape | I remember a squire thirty years ago; his father 
at those celebrated colleges of education, shall | expressions such us these, strongly reminding | left him an old family estate of two thousand 
have stepped quietly, and in the natural order | one by his pre-eminent failure (his only emi- | five hundred a year. My friend ploughed up 
of things, into the baronetical honours, on the | nence) of the fable of the ass and the lap-dog! | and turned into farms some of his woods when 
demise of the quondam cheesemonger. He is, I know a gallant dragoon who wanted to pay a | wheat was 5. a quarter—in short, he increased 
a great man; he feels his situation; he scorns | superfine compliment to a lady whom he espe- | his rent-roll to five thousand a year; and then 
vulgarity; and is a true conservative, as change | cially professed to admire. ‘The case shortly | he lived and vied with a peer who had twenty 
is not very likely to benefit him. By the by, | was as follows :—He had been endeavouring to | thousand :—his estate is sold—he is a ruined 
conservatism and reform seem to be little more | engage the lady’s attention all the evening, and | man! Farmers, too, in those days dressed like 
than, on the one hand, a desire to retain your | observing her to shudder (it might be from ennui gentlemen, rode hunting in scarlet coats, snot, 
property if you have any; on the other hand, | at the stupid compliments he hurled at her de- | fished, and danced: when times turned unfa- 
if you have none, to take possession of your| voted head), and asking, with demonstrative | vourable, there were at least one-half of them 
neighbours’ wealth and station. How stately, | eagerness, what was the matter with her? he|ruived. Well for the few who conld get to 
then, is this baronct’s step when he takes the| was answered lightly, ‘ Oh, I feel as if there | America or elsewhere, to try, with the remnant 
position on all festive occasions, or others,| were a goose walking over my grave !’ a sort of | of their property, to get support by means of 





which of right belongs to the worthy baronet! 
He ‘stands by his order!’ But all things are 
in keeping, as the architects say; for the dig- 
nity of the female department — of her ‘ lady- 
ship,’ I mean—beggars description; imagine it 


| an old saying, I believe, expressive. at all events, | privations and hard work in a distant land! . 
| of being bored to extinction. What was the }remember a nobleman saying to one of these 
answer of this hero, this Romeo the second, | high-going farmers, that he had ‘ a nice farm, 

‘ proximus, sed longo intervallo ??—* Oh, would I | by way of something to say when shooting over 


were that goose!’ Goose truly he was (not, I/it. ‘ Yes, my lord,’ he said, ‘ for a young man 
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who likes hunting and shooting, for it is land 
that does not take much trouble to manage!’ 
The labourer also lost his old habits of frugality 
and economy—bought his beer and his bread, 
instead of brewing and baking, and paved the 
way for his increased privations when the low 
price of corn sixteen years ago, and consequent 
low wages, threw him on the road for scanty 
pay, to be a little made up out of the old poor- 
jaw rates. But the new poor-law makes a dif- 
ference in ‘ life in the country’ in that class 
now-a-days; and the labourer looks back with 
reeret to the days in which he might have done 
well, had he adhered to his old habits, But this 
is‘ the age,’ par excellence. Alas, the Brighton 
Age coach is now only matter of history !—all 
is railroad ; every thing now ‘ goes the pace’— 
like the song of the man with the cork-leg, they 
seem unable to pause. ‘On, Stanley, on!’ seems 
the cry in all ranks: many, I think, like Mar- 
mion, will cry, ‘ En avant!’ and charge on to 
their own destruction. With a few exceptions, 
in the year 1842, the ci-devant old baron is a 
duke, or at least marquis, of Eaton Square, or 
of something, which a large estate in London 
or in the country, with a great deal of parlia- 
mentary influence, all exerted for a certain in- 
terest, has tended to procure for them. As we 
descend the list of peers, some have been manu- 
factured out of the wealthy old baronet or squire 
of accumulated acres—both of these worthies, 
of course, having possessed parliamentary in- | 
fluence ; perhaps a tithe of the borough-influ- 
ence which O’Connell has personally enjoyed 
since the passing of those excessively liberal 
measures, the Catholic Emancipation and the 





Reform Bills. Next it is made of millionaires, 
wonied aristocracy, thereby converted into no- | 
bility: ‘nobilitas sola atque unica virtus’ applies | 


altogether to these creations. To be sure, there | 


A Practical Treatise on the Cure of Diseascs by 
Water, Air, Exercise, and Diet, §c. By J. 
Wilson, Physician to his Serene Highness 
Prince Nassau. 8vo, pp. 202. London, J. 
Churchill. 

Tue water, air, exercise, and diet cure has, as 

might have been expected, found a footing in 

England. Its representative for the time being 

is the medical author of the work now before 

us; and the site of the first experiments, 
that most delightful spot, Malvern, where there 
is water of high renown for purity, air chaste 
and unpolluted, and exercise @ diserétion, from 
a walk to its ancient abbey to a run up its 
granitic hills. There are others, however, in 
the field; and we have seen sundry advertise- 
ments from foreigners, inquiring after localities 
in this our fair island, wherein to collect and 
mulct the wonder-loving part of its popula- 
tion. Dr. Wilson appears, from his work, to 
be an able man, who has travelled and seen 
much, is a good observer, has himself studied 
and been much benefited by the hydropathic 
system, and is naturally enthusiastic in its in- 
troduction here ; and, it appears, the notoriety 
of Mr. Claridge’s work led him astray into the 
false notion, that the only way to force the at- 
tention of medical men to it was through the 
public. We differ here: the profession has 
shewn no unwillingness to listen to the state- 
ments of the hydropathists. There is no medi- 
cal man who does not use water, more or less 
and in different forms, as a medical agent; but 
it is too much to expect the profession to forego 
at once the experience of centuries —to cast 
the learning and knowledge of our laborious 
ancestors and industrious contemporaries aside 
in one moment, and that, too, at the bidding 
of Priessnitz and Claridge, non-professional 
men. If, then, a professional person did take 


is lord-chancellor upon lord-chancellor, law- | the subject up, we think it was incumbent on 
lord upon law-lord ; lords (and well do they | him to have popularised no longer, but to have 


deserve to rank with nobles) whose deeds by 
sea and. land have carried England to the top 
of the mighty among the nations of the uni- 
verse!—but last, ‘ occupet extremum scabies,’ 
though not least, in their number—for, alas! 
‘their name is legion’—comes the list of lords 
who have been the minister’s best allies, for 
they ever did the dirty political work which he 
profited by, although he could not condescend 
to be the doer of it. These lords hang upon 
the pension-list to enable them to get plate and 
carriages to put coronets upon! Here are 
worthy successors of the barons of Runnymede, 
or of the honourable old English peer of a cen- 
tury ago! Of the peerage it may truly be said, 
‘labitur atque labetur,’ while so recruited ; but 
‘in omne @vum’ will not do, for it carries thus 
the seeds of its annihilation with it, and bids 
fir to be, what we see in France, a Lackland 
peerage,—where the milord struts for his own 
life in the frothy ranks, and ‘ leaves not a trace 
behind’ when he has burnt out, like the new- 
fashioned, well- puffed tallow-candles with wax 
wicks !’” 

So much for the sentiments of a Church dig- 
ntary, well-educated scholar, and, as the opi- 





tion of the reader may be, a stanch, right- 


given us an able and clear illustration of the 
so-called water-cure, as adapted to the existing 
state of information in pathology. The uncer- 
tainty of medical science has long been a sub- 
ject of painful contemplation to the philoso- 
phic part of the profession; and it is what has 
exposed it, on the one hand, to the specula- 
tions of a Cabanis and a Dickson, and, on the 
other, to the intrusion of veritable empiricism, 
as extensively illustrated in our own times; 
but still it was, to a certain extent, an induc- 
tive science. 

The knowledge of the structure and func- 
tions of the human body is made the basis of 
all medical knowledge; the alterations and 
changes which both of these undergo in dis- 
ease, is the next great subject of inquiry; and 
the action of certain remedial agents (among 
which water occupies no small rank), and of 
various medicinal substances, upon the body, 
in a state of health and in that of disease, is 
the third great object of study, by experiment 
and observation: and from the combination of 
these—the knowledge of the changes that take 
place in functions and structure in disease, and 
the remedial agents that are to be applied 'to 


these—consists the whole science of medicine. | 


minded man, or a foolish old bigot. We have | Such a science could not have attained its pre- 
quoted them without criticism, and left them to/| sent perfection by the labours of one man’s 


the sense of the public to whom they are ad- | life-time—it could only result from the accu- 
dressed. If we do not coincide or go the whole mulated experience of ages; and what a source 
animal with them all, so neither are we inclined | of congratulation we cannot but feel,—what a 
‘o run at them, as the boy recorded in one of | source of inexpressible delight do we experi- 
the pages said the bull did at him—plenum | ence {in contemplating in our mind’s eye the 


sed—full butt! 


|and more humble octavos to this perpetual |the most interesting forms. 


great monument erected in the proud folios 


bers, may be carried away by some innovation 
of the day, to reject all that has gone before, 
and fancy that a new and wonderful light has 
been struck out, that is destined to supersede 
all previous observation and experience; but 
that with a few followers, who are gathered 
together by an enthusiasm which is always 
catching, when thrown into almost any cause,, 
whether bad or good, erroneous or true, they 
remain alone in their glory! This is a truly 
bountiful arrangement of Providence ; for it is 
evident, that were it otherwise, we should be 
liable to a revolution in knowledge every short 
period of time, and those who came afterwards 
would have to start over again the course that 
had been run by their ancestors previously to 
the last disorganisation of accumulated wisdom, 
With these feelings, and firm in our reliance 
that truth must always remain pre-eminent, 
we leave the water-cure to its progressive 
history. We have no doubt that much good 
will be effected ; we have no doubt that water, 
air, exercise, and diet comprise, with intellec- 
tual employment and moral exertion, the pre- 
ventives of all disease; and while they cannot 
supersede all the curative means placed by 
human intelligence at the disposal of the cul- 
tivated intellect, still that they may do much 
in alleviating suffering, and even in removing 
afflictions. It is not the thing, but its exclu- 
sive use, that will be found to be in error. 
And now that drugs are designated as the 
cause of disease, and water the cure, we must, 
before such an overthrow of a large portion of 
the community, pause for a moment in melan- 
choly sympathy. The picture of so many lean 
and hungry apothecaries passes before our eyes, 
that we must really wait for Part II., which we 
hope will be addressed to the profession, and 
will vindicate the means as sufficient. 


On Diseases of the Bladder and Prostate Gland. 
By Wm. Coulson. 8vo. Longman and Co. 
Tue best critique which can be written upon a 
bond fide and sterling medical book is such as 
the present title-page shews in the auspicious 
words “ third edition, revised and corrected.’’ 
Mr. Coulson needs no farther good report from 
us; and indeed we could only repeat our ear- 

lier praise. 


Observations on the Admission of Medical Pupils 
to the Wards of Bethlem Hospital, §c. 2d edit. 
By J. Webster, M.D. London, Mitchell. 

A sEconp edition of this pamphlet, which we 
have already noticed, has been printed, chiefly 
with a view, we believe, to distribution among 
the governors of the hospital. This new edi- 
tion also contains a valuable letter on the sub- 
ject of the admission of pupils, from Dr.Combe; 
and we earnestly hope that the objects advo- 
cated by the author will be gained by his exer- 
tions. 





Lives of the Queens of England. 


By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. V. H. Colburn. 
Tuts volume contains the life of Katherine 
Parr, the only life among the six wives of the 
Royal Bluebeard that he did not live to take; 
and of Queen Mary, the bloody, as it has pleased 
tradition and religious difference to style her. 
A pleasing portrait of the last of Henry’s 
queens, and a vignette of that very domestic 





hero sitting at his ease and enjoying his family, 
are the embellishments. As hitherto, Miss 
Strickland has searched for her materials from 
every possible source, and moulded them into 
The fortunate 


| fountain of knowledge), that all minds are not | escape of Katherine Parr from the scaffold, her 
| constituted alike—that one man, or even num- | marriage to Lord Sudeley after the king’s death, 
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and the sad vicissitudes of her own future fate, 
afford strange traces of these troubled times; 
and the memoir of Queen Mary is one of the 
most impartial that has yet been written. Like 
all other cases where changes of dynasty or of 
religious faith have taken place, we find her 
immediately posthumous historians full of bit- 
.terness and misrepresentation; but in Miss 
Strickland’s page she is restored to the good 
qualities and virtues which in truth belonged 
to her. She might err, with her age, as a mon- 
arch or a bigot; but it is impossible to deny 
her the possession of many more than womanly 
accomplishments and amiable feelings. These 
were days in which the highest were tried in 
schools of severe adversity, which, if it did not 
utterly purify them, rendered them less likely 
to be the monsters which adverse factions and 
the malignant parasites of rivals delighted to 
paint them. Neither Macbeth, nor Richard 
III., nor Mary, were the inhuman demons 
limned by those who were subject to their 
successors, and looked for their all from the 
throne. 


A Plain and Practical Guide to the Income-Tax 
Act. By one of the Commissioners. Pp. 24. 
London, Strange. 

A uITTLE bit of radical review of the act (not 
very likely to have been written by an official), 
and a reprint of the schedules, with an index 
‘to the contents, and a fairly instructive digest 
of the whole. One objection to the working of 
this act is certainly obvious, in the appointment 
of some of the parochial authorities to whom 
the returns are made. It is a grievance to see 
dozens of these documents, which ought to be 
secret and sacred, lying loose upon a trades- 
man’s table; and indeed it is neither fair nor 
expedient that any one in business should be 
put in a situation to have all the concerns of 
.his neighbours confided to him. 


Family Essays on the Creation, Preservation, and 
Government of the Universe. 8vo, pp. 401. 
Edin., W. Whyte and Co. ; Lond., Longman 
and Co. 

For reading every Sunday throughout the year, 

and each followed by an appropriate prayer. 

A family manual of thorough piety and excel- 

lence. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gaze'tle. 
8 King William Street, Strand, 
20th August, 1842. 
Sitr,—Now that the return of Lieut.-Captain 
Belcher is pretty well known in the concho- 
logical world, may I be allowed to suggest the 
propriety and importance of some immediate aid 
from Government, or the Admiralty, towards 
the publication of a well-illustrated volume of 
his Expedition, in imitation of our continental 
neighbours? Captain Belcher has been long 
known to naturalists and men of science as 
a most zealous and indefatigable collector of 
shells: the produce of a former voyage, pub- 
lished some twenty years since in the Zoological 
Journal, indicates, by the many of those species 
that have never come to hand again (Cardium 
Belcheri, Typhis Belcheri, Tellina Burnettii, e.g.), 
the rare ability of knowing practically how 
and where to dredge for these mollusks in a 
manner that has only been equalled by the 
labours of Mr. Cuming. That gentleman, who 
is known to have collected above six thousand 
species and varieties with his own hand, has 
contributed an impetus and an amount of new 
material to the science exceeding all that could 
have been imagined; and if his researches had 
been published with the same spirit—which he, 


‘work would have been the result! 





as a private individual, had not the means of 
accomplishing,—what a glorious and important 
Now Lieut. 
Belcher, as a captain of the British navy, has 
a peculiar claim for such a work: whilst the 
labours of Mr. Cuming have been confined to 
the western Pacific and the Philippine Islands, 
for his own very laudable gratification, Captain 
Belcher is known to have traversed, during the 
last ten years, the most remote and unknown 
portions of the globe in the service of his coun- 
try, and is now returned, as common report 
says, “ with his argosy richly come to harbour.” 
Every conchologist is on the qui vive; and I 
do sincerely hope that the produce of Captain 
Belcher’s voyage will be published, with good 
and elaborate illustrations, in a style equal, at 
least, to the zoology of Capt. Beechey’s voyage, 
if not to that of the Voyage de la Coquille of 
Lesson, the Voyage de l’ Astrolabe of Quoy and 
Gaimard, or the Voyage dans l' Amérique méridi- 
onale of D’Orbigny.—I remain, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, Lovebt ReEEvE. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE LATE ECLIPSE. 


Tue following observations on the late eclipse, 
by Messrs. Pinnaud and Boisgeraud, members 
of the Academy of Sciences of Toulouse, was 
read to that body at its last sitting :— 

The terrace of a church-tower was chosen 
for our observatory; and at four in the morn- 
ing we were at our post, provided with tele- 
scopes, chronometers, a thermometer, and a 
collection of coloured glasses. At 4% 23™ 30s 
the sun appeared in the horizon. It rose like 
a large disc of fire behind a mass of light clouds ; 
but it soon ascended above them, dissipated 
the vapours, and from that time the serenity of 
the sky was not troubled. At 4" 50™ 158 the 
eastern edge of the moon touched the western 
side of the sun in a north-west direction, the 
eclipsing body advancing with a uniform motion 
from north-west to south-west. At 5% 42™ 54s 
the part of the sun remaining visible formed 
only an exceedingly slender crescent, of which 
the horns became more and more sharpened. 
A number of indentures at this period marked 
the edges of the crescent; but it was impossible 
to determine their height or their number in 
consequence of the undulatory agitation which 
affected it, and destroyed the previous regu- 
larity of its contour. Darkish streaks also ap- 
peared towards the extremity of the horns. A 
few seconds after the disc of the moon com- 
pletely covered the sun; and at 5" 43™ 15s 
the eclipse was total. The total eclipse lasted 
1™ 588, 

As soon as the western edge of the sun was 
freed from the disc of the moon, a bright light 
immediately dashed forth its rays. The cre- 
scent, which then appeared in the north-north- 
west, was again marked by numerous inden- 
tures, particularly towards the extremities. As 
the crescent increased, those disappeared ; and 
the dark lines, which appeared to unite the 
two ends of the crescent, disappeared in twenty 
or twenty-five seconds. In proportion as the 
eclipse came on, the solar light gradually weak- 
ened, and shed over the atmosphere and ter- 
restrial objects a tint gradually more and more 
pale, in which it was impossible to distinguish 
a well-defined and positive colouring. This 
obscurity was not such as that which follows 
the twilight; it was a livid and sickly tint, a 
shade of olive-grey, which was like a mourning- 
robe flung over nature, imparting an idea of 
sadness. Guided by former experiments on 
total eclipses, astronomers had announced that 





after the total disappearance of the sun the disc 
of the moon would appear surrounded with 
a luminous aureola. This took place as was 
predicted, and appeared to us to be of equal 
width in every part. It was a colourless light, 
of which the intensity became gradually weak. 
ened, as it was more distant from the dark disc 
of the moon; and in it was seen a small num. 
ber of luminous rays, still more brilliant, like 
those composing the glory over the head ofa 
saint. But what most struck us was a differ. 
ence of brilliancy in different parts of the crown, 
In the midst of the south-eastern region of the 
lower disc, for about 45 deg. at least, was per- 
ceiveda collection of curvilinear rays, divergent, 
of which the two last enclosed a space, where 
the light had a less clear intensity than in all 
the rest of the aureole. Beyond that, at each 
side, was diffused a uniform light towards the 
north-western side, in the midst of which ap. 
peared a wide line of luminous convergent rays 
of greater brilliancy than the surrounding parts, 
The interior surface of the moon’s disc was of 
auniform obscurity; but not, however, intense 
enough to hide the black traces of micrometric 
lines crossed at the focus of the glass. We 
perceived none of those moving serpentine 
lights observed on the 17th by Louville and 
Halley. But one of us saw very distinctly, all 
of a sudden, at the height of the eclipse, a 
brilliant point, surrounded with a bright cir- 
cular scintillation, which remained invariably 
fixed in the lower south-south-eastern region, 
a little to the left of the vertical diameter, near 
the circumference of the disc. Might not this 
point, which disappeared a moment. before the 
end of the total eclipse, be the same as that 
observed by the Spanish Admiral Ulloa, and 
which he attributed to a long opening going 
right through the moon, so as to let through a 
certain portion of the sun’s light? Or wasita 
lunar volcano, the eruption of which coincided 
with the moment of the eclipse? Or should 
we not rather attribute it to the solar rays, 
which, being reflected from a certain portion 
of the waters of the earth, should have concen- 
trated themselves on a part of the moon’s sur- 
face, to be sent to us by a new reflection? 
What is, however, certain is, that in place of 
appearing in the north-west, as seen by Ulloa, 
it was seen in the quarter nearly opposite. 

But the most remarkable and most unex- 
pected phenomenon which the luminous aureola 
presented was the following:—On the upper 
edge of the lunar disc, extending from the ver- 
tical diameter towards the west, there was an 
appearance as of mountains of fire, smooth on 
the left side, and sinking down with sharp and 
abrupt points on the other. Three of those 
could be very distinctly seen—the first of which, 
being the highest, rose to an elevation about 
equal to the twelfth part of the apparent diame- 
ter of the moon. A little farther to the right 
were seen on the circumference of the moon, 
but altogether outside, several undulating ele- 
vations, less marked than the first, but equally 
brilliant. Two similar peaks, less elevated 
than those in the upper part, and of which the 
rough sides were in the same direction, shone 
forth at the same time—one on the right, a 
little below. the horizontal diameter ; and the 
other on the left, a little above it. 

Language fails to give an exact idea of those 
fiery mountains, They were like incandescent 
rocks of crystal, of a delicate rose-colour, being 
in a certain degree transparent and brilliant, 
with a calm and steady light; their forms were 
clearly defined, and their lines were distinct 
and well marked. They constantly preserved 
the same form, the same place, and a perfectly 
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motionless condition, excepting that as oh Sandwich, Kent. The secretary shewed, that 


total eclipse came to a close, the peaks of the 
upper part appeared to increase in size as the 
total eclipse approached towards its termina- 
tion, and assumed the form of rocks, the sum- 
mits and middle parts of which were invisible, 
and the base of which was perceptible as the 
veil which covered them gradually sunk lower. 
This magnificent spectacle continued until the 
final termination of the eclipse. 

The following reflections are added by the 
authors : 

There is here presented to us a question of 
great interest. What are those peaks, those 
rocks of fire? It does not seem possible for 
us to admit that they are mountains in the 
moon, for, their dark face being turned towards 
the earth, they would have appeared opaque; 
besides, the margin of the lunar disc never 
presented inequalities of such large dimen- 
sions. Neither can it be by refraction from 
the immobility of these luminous bodies, and 
the irregularity of their position round the 
moon’s disc. If these bodies are strangers 
to our satellite; if they are not appearances 
caused by the eclipse itself, the most probable 
hypothesis appears to be to place them in the 
sin. But this supposition is so novel that it 
cannot be hazarded but with extreme reserve. 
It is not, however, impossible ; for we may be 
allowed to think that these solar mountains, 
if they exist, only transmit to the earth a light 
incomparably less strong than that of the entire 
globe of that star, and that consequently they 
would disappear in the strong light which we 
observe on its disc, partial only when viewed 
through the medium of blackened glasses. We 
have, in fact, stated that these rocks of fire, as 
well as the luminous horizon in which they 
were enveloped, entirely disappeared when 
looked at through a telescope across a dark- 
ened glass; and it was only through diaphanous 
glasses that it could be perceived. We will 
add, that the sensible increase in height, which 
the peaks of the upper part appeared to take, 
accorded in our ideas with the progressive 
movement of the moon before the sun.—Bri- 
tannia. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


dug. 9.—Mr. J. Reynolds in the chair. Several 
donations of books, engraved meteorological 


tables, &c. were announced. The following 
papers were read:—1. A paper entitled the 
“Dark days of North America,’”’ by Major 
Stuck, descriptive of the extraordinary pheno- 
menon, which did not partake of the nature of 
cloud or smoke, but closeness in the air, which 
appeared to thicken, and to descend from 
above, till the bright noon-day brilliancy was 
converted into darkness that might be felt. It 
came on between eleven and twelve, A.M.; ex- 
treme darkness, half-past one, P.M.; at five, P.M., 
it was sufficiently clear for persons to return to 
their occupations, as all labour was necessarily 
suspended during its prevalence; and the phe- 
nomenon soon disappeared. These occurrences 
are not very frequent. 

2. A paper entitled ‘‘ Severe winters,” by 
Mr. D. Forbes, commencing with the year 763, 
and continued to the present time. This paper 
1s translated from the celebrated work of storms, 
published in German by Pilgrim; and forms a 
compendium to one on the remarkable storms 
during a period of 1000 years, lately read be- 
fore the society by the treasurer. For Mr. 
Forbes’ paper, see Meteorological Journal, No. 4. 

3, A paper on “ Atmospheric electricity,” by 
the secretary ; being a continuation of his astral 
tests on Mr. Weekes’ observations, made at 





as Mars receded from the sun, less portions of 
positive electricity have been apparent, by Mr. 
Weekes’ apparatus, than were manifested in 
June, when Mars and the sun were approach- 
ing to a conjunction. 

4. “ A description of an instrument for ren- 
dering apparent the momentary variations in 
the atmospheric pressure,” by Mr. T. Goddard. 
The instrument was laid before the society, and 
its merits discussed ; some suggested improve- 
ments were offered, and the inventor was re- 
quested to present it in its improved state at 
the next meeting. 

5. The diseases of July,” as observed by 
Dr. Bailey of Thetford, which were, diarrhea, 
not from eating fruit, but seeming to arise 
from atmospheric causes; lumbago, cynanche 
tonsillaris, from careless exposure to wet; also as 
immediately influenced by the weather, and un- 
der medical cure, dyspepsia, fungus hematodes, 
scrofula, syphilis, eczema, tic douloureux, &c. 

Interesting quarterly and monthly summaries 
were read, and many tables for July compared 
from different stations. 

ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 

August 9.—The following communications were 
read:—1. A letter from Mr. W. Hawkins rela- 
tive to the non-protection of the public buildings 
in the metropolis from the effects of lightning. 
2. A paper “On the formation of ferric acid 
by voltaic action,” by Mr. G. Mackerel. 3. 
“An account of the dissection of a gymnotus 
electricus,”’ by Mr. H. Letheby. This paper 
was divided into three parts :—the Ist treated 
on the anatomy of the fish ; the 2d, its electrical 
properties; and the 3d, whether the former 
afforded any clue to the comprehension of the 
latter. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

July 1.—Mr. J. E. Gray, president, in the chair. 
The following donations were announced :— 
specimens of Lastnea cristata (Presl), collected 
at Holt, Norfolk, presented by the Botanical 
Society of Holt;—specimens of Gelidium ros- 
tratum, collected at Aberdeen by Mr.G. Dickie, 
and presented by him. Donations to the li- 
brary were announced from the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences, St. Petersburgh, American 
Philosophical Society, and the American Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Mr. 'T. Twining, jun. ex- 
hibited a large collection of cultivated speci- 
mens from Twickenham ;—Mr. T. Sansom a 
monstrous specimen of Cynoglossum omphalodes 
(Linn.), in which 3 peduncles were united lon- 
gitudinally from the base to the extremity, ter- 
minated by 2 calyces; the first being 6-partite, 
bearing a corolla of 6 segments, 5 stamens, 
1 pistil, and 4 seeds; the second 9-partite, 
formed from the uniting of 2 calyces, respect- 
ively 4 and 5-partite, bearing 2 distinct petals, 
placed side by side, each 5-lobed, with 5 sta- 
mens, and each containing a pistil and set of 
4seeds. Mr. S. also exhibited a specimen of 
Galeobdolon luteum (Smith), in which the terminal 
petal was salver-shaped, 5-lobed, stamens 4. 

paper was read from Mr. T. Sansom, 
librarian, being “ Notes of the first excursion 
of the members of the society into Kent in 
June last,” containing the habitats of the rarer 
species of flowering plants, and also notes on 
the most interesting specimens collected. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Aug. 20, 1842. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of August 16.— 
M. Duvernoy continued the reading of his re- 
searches on teeth, 





M. Milne Edwards, in the name of the com 
mission, consisting of MM. Dumas and Breschethl 
and himself, read a report on a memoir relative) 
to the revivification of the Tardigrades and the 
Rotifere, presented by M. Doyere. 

Leuwenhoeck, Needman, and Spallanzan 
are the principal authorities for the revivifica 
tion of these animalcules; that is to say, + 
after desiccation and consequent loss of form)) 
and cessation of life for a considerable time,}4 
they return to life when replaced in water. AT 
great number of naturalists, and among them)] 
Ehrenberg, denied in the most positive manner [9 


what was called the revivification of the roti- 


fere. The investigations of M. Doyere fully § 
confirm the views of the former. In addition § 
to the most careful and complete desiccation, 
he tried the effect of high temperatures on 
these beings. It is known that all animals 
perish when their temperature is raised to 
about the point of the coagulation of albumen, 
which, in most cases, does not exceed 50° C. 
The animalcules in question form no exception 
to this law. M. Doyere is assured, that the § 


rotifere and tardigrades perish so soon as |] 


the water in which they swim is heated to 45°, 
and that then nothing can recall them to ex- 
istence; but he has found that it is otherwise 
when the animalcules have been previously dried. 


If, instead of operating on tardigrades full of life, | 

experiments be tried on individuals which have 
lost by ordinary means of desiccation all the | 
humidity that can be taken from them, and 


which appear dead, they can, without being 


deprived of the faculty of revivification, bear 


their temperature to a degree which would ne- 
cessarily cause the destruction of all living 
tissue. Thus, in an experiment repeated be- 
fore the commission, a certain quantity of tile- 
moss enclosing tardigrades, after having been 
suitably dried, was placed in a stove, and dis- 
posed around the bulb of a thermometer, the 
stock of which passed out of the apparatus. 
The whole was heated by degrees, until the 
thermometer thus placed in the centre of the 
moss indicated 120°. This excessive tempera- 
ture was maintained for several minutes, and 
yet in this moss were found animalcules which 
returned to life, and exhibited their ordinary 
behaviour, after having been placed for twenty- 
four hours in certain conditions of moisture. 
In other experiments M. Doyere has su»mitted 
dried animalcules to a heat of more than 140°, 
and has seen some even then return to life, 
after immersion in water. 

Soluble albumen is evidently one of the most 
extensive and important constituents in the 
animal economy, and its coagulation appears 
to be incompatible with the exercise of the 
functions to which organic tissues are destined. 
All the liquid albumen existing in the body of 
these tardigrades would necessarily coagulate 
under the influence of the above-mentioned 
temperatures. But the experiments of M. 
Chevreul have shewn that this same albumen, 
deprived of its water by desiccation at a low 
temperature, can support a heat greatly supe- 
tior to that of ebullition, without losing its 
solubility; and consequently it is to be pre- 
sumed that the desiccation of the tardigrades 
had already produced this solidification of the 
albumen, very different to coagulation. From 
the single fact of the revivification of a tardi- 
grade exposed to the action of a temperature 
of 120°, it may be concluded that this ani- 
malcule had previously lost all the water che- 
mically free which existed in its body; and 
such desiccation had removed every idea of 
vital movement. 

Thus the tardigrades and rotifer, when they 
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are dried, and preserve the power of reviving in 
water, cannot be considered as beings actually 
living. Their kind of existence seems only com- 
parable to a grain which is organised to live, 
and which will live, when it shall feel the influ- 
ence of air, water, and warmth; but which, in 
default of one of these exciting causes, mani- 
fests no indication of activity, does not yet live, 
and may be preserved thus for ages, although 
the duration of their life be limited perhaps to 
a few weeks, 

The Academy received favourably the re- 
port, and decided, in conformity therewith, to 
publish M. Doyere’s memoir in the Recucil des 
Savants étrangéeres. 

M. Martins, of Munich, read a memoir on 
the dry-rot of potatoes, a malady observed for 
some years in Germany. 

M. Bisson, jun. submitted some specimens of 
daguerreotypes, obtained in half a second with 
the compound of the bromure and chlorure, and 
without the use of the iodine-box. 

M. Longchamp wrote another letter in re- 
ference to his dispute with M. Malaguti, as to 
the composition of phosphoric acid and the 
phosphates. M. Longchamp has examined, not 
only the phosphate of soda, but the phosphates 
of potash, of ammonia, of magnesia, of barytes, 
of copper; and also of lead; and he maintains, 
that the oxygen of the acid is only in propor- 
tion of 2, and not 24, to the base. 

M. L. Mialhe addressed a note on animal 
absorption; and a second, announcing, as the 
result of his chemical researches, that the hy- 
drated protosulphuret of iron possesses the 
property of decomposing instantaneously cor- 
rosive sublimate, producing a protochlorure of 
iron and a bisulphuret of mercury. The writer 


says, that it is a subject of pride to him to pro- 
claim a sulphuret of iron in the state of a hy- 
drate—an antidote par excellence for this deadly 


poison, M. Mialhe intends pursuing his che- 
mical inquiries, adopting physiological experi- 
ments to test the fact: the chemico-physiolo- 
gical proof of what he now cites is the follow- 
ing :—When the bichlorure of mercury is intro- 
duced into the mouth, this organ is immediately 
affected with the insupportable metallic taste 
which characterises it: gargling for a few se- 
conds with the ferruginous sulphuret entirely 
removes the mercurial taste. 

Several memoirs were received, geological, 
astronomical, and chemical. 

M. Dujardin presented to the Academy an 
atlas of micrography, which he was about to 
publish. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
Tue sixth report of this society, made at the 


| last general meeting, Sir J. G. Wilkinson in 


the chair, is now before us, and affords accept- 
able proofs of its progress during the last 
twelvemonth, and of its gradual, but continued 
and certain advancement. 

From the statement of the-funds, it appears 
that the receipts of the last year have exceeded 
the expenditure by the sum of 11,611 piastres, 
a larger balance than has figured in any former 
report. Prudential motives have induced the 
society to set aside 5,000 piastres of this sum 
to meet the current expenses of the next year; 
leaving the remaining funds, together with the 
subscriptions becoming due, to be employed 
partly in purchasing works for the library, and 
partly in printing such papers as may be pre- 
sented by members for publication. A collec- 
tion of standard works, selected principally 
with a view to reference on Egyptian subjects, 


ha’ already been formed, to protect which it 
has been found necessary to engage a stipended 
librarian, and to make regulations, which, whilst 
they give sufficient freedom for the admission 
of strangers during their otdinary stay in Cairo, 
will, it is hoped, induce those who prolong their 
residence in Egypt to contribute, more than 
they have hitherto done, to the permanent in- 
terests of the association. Looking at what 
the society originally proposed, and to what it 
has accomplished, it may be stated without 
presumption, that its principal objects have 
been attained. Its rooms have been an agree- 
able rendezvous for travellers; and literary 
and scientific men visiting Egypt have there 
met and associated. A library of reference 
has been formed, and though it cannot be con- 
sidered as complete, still it does contain many 
of the most valuable works on the East. In 
the opinion of many of the members the time 
is now arrived in which they ought to unite 
their efforts to carry into effect, what at first 
appeared almost beyond the scope of so limited 
a society, and was therefore but indirectly and 
cautiously alluded to in the original prospectus 
as its second object: “To collect and record 
information relative to Egypt,’ &c. Early in 
the last year the society decided that a portion 
of its funds should be reserved to meet the ex- 
pense of printing any memoirs or papers that 
might be furnished by members; and the coun- 
cil has now the satisfaction of stating that, on 
its invitation, several gentlemen have promised 
contributions with a view to their early publi- 
cation. Such papers will be immediately pre- 
sented by Mr. Linant, Mr. Lambert, Dr. Perron, 
Dr. Pruner, and Dr. Figari. 





FINE ARTS. 


Tue Report of the Commissioners on the Fine 
Arts, in connexion with their encouragement 
as embellishments of the Houses of Parliament 
now building by Mr. Barry, has been pub- 
lished, agreeably to the recent commendable 
practice of parliament, at the low charge of 
sixpence, so as to be most readily circulated 
throughout the country. But still, at a distance 
from the metropolis, and in foreign lands, where 
such papers are not so accessible (and where, 
indeed, they are of far less value than where 
they may inform and direct competition), it is 
useful to let our readers know what is going on 
in such respects; and we shall therefore pro- 
bably devote more of our space to an analysis 
of this Report than, under other circumstances, 
we should have thought expedient. But, again, 
be it remembered that it relates to almost the 
first national attempt in our time to patronise 
the high classes of art—that the Husband of 
our Queen is at the head of it, and that it has 
excited much attention among the best-inform- 
ed artists and lovers of their art. Whether 
this movement may lead to failure in any par- 
ticular line; or whether it may tend to confirm 
and exalt a British school, are questions yet in 
the womb of time ; but it is impossible not to 
feel that the effort ought to lead to important 
results, and is made in the wise spirit which 
becomes an enlightened people. 

On the 22d of November, 1841, the Queen 
issued the commission; which, having sat fre- 
quently, agreed to a short report, dated 22d of 
April last, wherein, after the usual technical 
preamble, it is stated: 

“We (the commissioners) have taken into 
our consideration the matters referred to us, 
and have given due attention to the Report of 
the committee of the House of Commons in 
1841 on the fine arts, together with the opi- 








nions of various other competent persons on 
questions relating to the special objects for 
which the present commission was appointed ; 
and have consulted the architect as to the 
manner in which various kinds of internal de- 
coration would affect his intended architectural 
arrangements; and we beg now to report our 
opinion, that it would be expedient that advan- 
tage should be taken of the rebuilding of the 
houses of parliament for the purpose of pro- 
moting and encouraging the fine arts in the 
United Kingdom. Having thus come to an 
cpinion on the first point to which our inquiry 
was directed, we have, in conformity with the 
instructions contained in our commission, pro- 
ceeded to consider in what manner the above- 
mentioned purpose could best be accomplished. 
With this view we have, in the first place, di- 
rected our attention to the question, whetlier it 
would be expedient that fresco-painting should 
be employed in the decoration of the new 
houses of parliament; but we have not yet 
been able to satisfy ourselves that the art of 
fresco-painting has hitherto been sufficiently 
cultivated in this country to justify us in at 
once recommending that it should be so em- 
ployed. In order, however, to assist us in 
forming a judgment on this matter, we propose 
that artists should be invited to enter into a 
competition in cartoons; and we have pre- 
pared the draft of an announcement on this 
subject, offering premiums of public money, to 
which we request the sanction of your majesty. 
In framing this announcement we have felt, 
that although the competition which we at pre- 
sent wish to invite has reference chiefly to 
fresco-painting, yet, if we were to confine our 
notice entirely to that method of painting, an 
inference might be drawn therefrom that we 
intended to recommend its exclusive aduption 
for the decoration of the new buildings. We 
have, therefore, inserted in our announcement 
paragraphs intended to explain that the future 
attention of the commissioners will be directed 
to the best mode of selecting for employment 
artists skilled in oil-painting and in sculpture, 
and that due consideration will be given to 
other methods and departments of art appli- 
cable to decoration generally.” 

An appendix is subjoined, which contains 
much matter of considerable interest to the 
arts, but particularly to the branch of fresco- 
painting, so little understood or practised in 
England, and only in recent times transferred 
from Italy to Prussia, Bavaria, and other con- 
tinental states. 

No. I. of this appendix is a notice respecting 
a competition in cartoons, in order “that means 
should, in the first place, be taken to ascertain 
whether fresco-painting might be applied with 
advantage to the decoration of the houses of 
parliament ;” and it continues,—2. Although 
some years must elapse before the walls of the 
new buildings can be in a fit state for paintings 
of any kind, yet as fresco-painting has not 
hitherto been much practised in this country; 
and as, therefore, candidates for employment 
in that mode of painting, whatever their repu- 
tation or general skill may be, will probably 
find it necessary to make preparatory essays, 
the commissioners think it expedient that the 
plan which they have resolved to adopt, in 
order to decide on the qualifications of such 
candidates, should be,—3. Three premiums of 
3007. each; three premiums of 200/. each; and 
five premiums of 1007. each, already stated in 
the Literary Gazette, to the artists wio shall 
furnish cartoons, which shall respectively be 
deemed worthy of one or other of the said pre- 
miums by judges to be appointed to decide on 
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the relative merit of the works. 4. The draw- | 
ings, We May repeat; are to be executed in chalk 
or in charcoal, or in some similar material; but 
without colours, 4. The size of the drawings 
is to be not less than ten nor more than fifteen 
feet in their lonvest dimension; the figures are 
to be not less than the size of life. 6. Each 
artist is at liberty to select his subject from 
British history, or from the works of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, or Milton. 7. The finished draw- 
ings are to be sent in the course of the first 
week in May 1843; since extended to the first 
week of June, for exhibition, to a place here- 
after to be appointed. 8. Each candidate is | 
required to put a motto or mark on the back of 
his drawing, and to send, together with his 
drawing, a sealed letter containing his name 
aud address, and having on the outside of its 
cover a motto or mark similar to that at the 
hack of the drawing. The letters belonging to 
the drawings to which no premium shall have 
heen awarded will be returned unopened. 9. If 
adrawing for which a premium shall have been 
awarded shall. have been executed abroad, or 
shall have been begun before the publication of 
this notice, the judges appointed to decide on 
the relative merit of the works, may, if they 
shall think fit, require the artist to execute in 
this country, and under such conditions as they 
may think necessary, an additional drawing as 
a specimen of his ability; and in such case, 
the premium awarded to such artist will not be 
paid unless his second drawing shall be ap- 
proved by the judges, 10. The drawings will 
be returned to the respective artists. 11. The 





competition will be confined to British artists ; 
since extended to foreign artists who have re- 
sided ten years or upwards in Great Britain. 
12. The judges, hereafter to be appointed to 


decide on the relative merit of the works, will 
consist partly of artists. 13. ‘The competition 
invited is open to all artists, although it has 
more immediate reference to fresco-painting. 
11. The claims of candidates for employment 
in other methods of painting, in other depart- 
ents of the art besides historical painting, 
and in decoration generally, will be duly con- 
sidered. 15. Her Majesty’s commissioners 
vill announce, at a future period, the plan 
which they may adopt in order to decide on 
the merits of candidates for employment as 
oil-painters and as sculptors. 16. The range 
of choice in regard to subjects, which has been 
left (in paragraph 6) to the discretion of the 
artists, has reference to the present competi- 
tion only, and is not to be understood as imply- 
ing the adoption of any particular scheme for 
the decoration of the houses of parliament. 
lj. The judges to be appointed to decide on 
the relative merit of the drawings will, it is 
presumed, be disposed to mark their approba- 
tion of works, which, with a just conception of 
the subject, exhibit an attention to those quali- 
ties which are more especially the objects of 
study in a cartoon, namely, precision of draw- 
ing, founded on a knowledge of the structure 
of the human figure, a treatment of drapery 
uniting the imitation of nature with a reference 
to form, action, and composition; and a style 
of composition less dependent on chiaro-scuro 
than on effective arrangement. 18. No frames 
'o the cartoons are to be admitted; and, 19. 
Mr. Eastlake, the secretary, is empowered to 
give such farther explanaticns as may be re- 
quited respecting the commissioners’ notices. 
No. II. of the appendix treats of “ the gene- 
tal object of the commission in relation to the 
state and prospects of the English school of 
Painting,” and is built upon the report of the 





House of Commons in 1841, which recom- 


tended the employment of fresco-painting in 
the decoration of the new houses of parliament, 
suggesting, however, the necessity of futther 
information and inquiry. Following this up, 
the commissionets propose to consider the 
question of the decoration of the houses of 
parliament with reference to the state and pro- 
spects of the English school of painting. And 
first, it is to be observed that, although “ all 
branches of art’”’ may be entitled to the con- 
sideration of the commission, historical paint- 
ing is not only generally fittest for decoration 
on a large scale, but is precisely the class of 
painting which, more than any other, requires 
* encouragement beyond the means of private 
patronage.” The want of such encouragement 
has long been regretted, not by professors only, 
but by all who have turned their attention to 
the state of painting in England ;—a proof that 
the promotion of historic art is an object of 
interest with a considerable portion of the pub- 
lic. The inference is not unimportant; for an 
already existing estimation of the higher aims 
of art is in itself an earnest of their success. 
The desire which has been manifested for his- 
torical painting would not be entitled to atten- 
tion if it could be traced to a passing influence, 
or to a disposition to imitate what had been 
achieved in other countries, since this could 
only lead to the adoption of superficial quali- 
ties, betraying, sooner or later, the absence of a 
vital impulse. Such attempts would be the 
more likely to be ineffectual, if a different style, 
however humble, really corresponding with the 
national taste, were at the same time cultivated 
with marked success. The history of art is not 
wanting in examples of schools and of periods 
with regard to which it might be a question 
whether a sudden demand for historical paint- 
ing would have been a boon to the artists or to 
the lovers of art. The Dutch school of the 
seventeenth century might be adduced as a 
case in point. 

‘© Tt may here be remarked, that, even where 
the direction of national taste is favourable to 
the cultivation of historical painting, the pecu- 
liar difficulties of that branch of art must some- 
times place it in unfavourable contrast with in- 
ferior departments more commonly practised, 
and in which a relative perfection is more com- 
monly attained. The disadvantages resulting 
from this contrast are peculiar to modern times : 
at the revival of art, and during its progress to 
excellence, the efforts in the grander style were 
not in danger of being undervalued, or stimu- 
lated to injudicious rivalry, by such a compari- 
son. No school exclusively devoted to indis- 
criminate imitation then existed. The present 
influence of such schools and examples may 
partly account for and excuse the occasional 
fastidiousness of modern amateurs with regard 
to efforts in historical painting, and may render 
a consistency of style more difficult for the his- 
torical artist. These admissions with regard to 
the present difficulties of the highest style of 
art cannot, however, render it necessary to vin- 
dicate its abstract claims; the sole question for 
consideration now is, whether in this country 
and at this time there exist grounds for hoping 
that historical painting could be cultivated with 
success; and whether it would awaken a more 
general interest if it were duly encouraged by 
the state.” 

This the paper proceeds to demonstrate by 
philosophical argument, and arrives at the in- 
ference, “ that the efforts of the English artists 
in the higher branches of their profession are 
to he regarded as an evidence of the tendency 
of taste in a considerable portion of the public ; 
and it remains to observe that both the efforts 


| and the taste may be almost irrespective of the 
common relation between demand and supply, 
since the due encouragement of the higher 
branches of art may be ‘ beyond the means of 
private patronage.’ This apparent contradic- 
tion of a moral demand for a particular class of 
art existing independently, in a great measure, 
of its usual consequencesthe actual employ- 
ment of those who, with due encouragement, 
might respond to it,—is explained by the fact 
that the decoration of public buildings, with 
a view to moral or religious purposes, has 
always been necessary for the formation of a 
; School of historical painting. The history of 
art shews that whatever may be the extent of 
| general education, the service of religion or 
| the protection of the state is indispensable, at 
| the outset at least, for the full practical deve- 
lopment of the highest style of painting. Thus 
formed, and thus exercised, historic art lives 
and is progressive; but with the aid, however 
liberal, of private patronage alone, either its 
aim becomes lowered, or its worthier efforts 
are not sufficiently numerous to re-act on the 
general taste. To many it may appear unne- 
cessary to assert the capacity of the painters or 
of the public for the cultivation or appreciation 
of elevated art. But it must be remembered, 
that while the great stimulus and support of 
public employment is wanting, the exertions of 
the artists are gradually compelled into other 
directions ; and some observers, looking at this 
result alone, may draw erroneous inferences 
from it,—may sometimes hastily conclude that 
pictures of familiar subjects, which have been 
of late years predominant and deservedly at- 
tractive, represent the universal and unalter- 
able taste of the nation. Such observers might, 
however, at the same time remark, that the 
productions in question oftener approach the 
dignity of history [query?] than the vulgarity 
of the lowest order of subjects, and either by 
the choice of incidents, or by their treatment, 
still attest the character of the national taste. 
The evidence of an intellectual aim in familiar 
subjects may be therefore considered as an 
additional proof that the artists of England 
want only the opportunities which those of 
other nations have enjoyed, in order to distin- 
guish themselves in the worthiest undertakings. 
But to place this question in its proper light, it 
will be necessary to take into consideration the 
peculiar circumstances under which the English 
school has been formed. The great impedi- 
ments to the cultivation of the higher branches 
of art have been already adverted to. With 
few exceptions, painting in England has not 
been admitted into churches, (a subject which 
it is not intended here to discuss,) nor has it 
been employed to any extent in the embellish- 
ment of public buildings. Other difficulties 
have existed, owing to various accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

“‘ The perfection which the great Italian masters 
arrived at was the result, it is true, of slow ex- 
perience ; but happily for them the more orna- 
mental and fascinating qualities of the art were 
attained at last. With the English school it 
was the reverse. Its rise in the last century 
was remarkable for sudden excellence in colour- 
ing and chiaro-scuro, an excellence so great as 
to eclipse contemporary efforts in a severer 
style, while it gave a bias to the school. The 
peculiar union of what are called the ornamental 
parts of the art with those essential to history, 
which has prevailed in England, not unattended 
with some sacrifice of more solid qualities, has 
been generally attributed to this influence. 
This mixed character became more decided in 
consequence of the circumstances under which 
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the school was developed; namely, the subse- 
' quent introduction and prevalence of a style 
suited to small dimensions. Most of the dis- 
tinguished English artists in the time of Rey- 
nolds painted the size of life. The experiment, 
as regards private patronage, seems to have 
been then fairly made; and the gradual change 
to reduced di i appears to have been 
the consequence of the insufficient demand for 
large works, arising in a great degree from the 
limited size of English dwelling-houses. Hence 
the execution of small historical pictures—a 
practice recommended by the occasional ex- 
ample of the best masters of every school. But 
where the subject is dignified, smallness of 
dimensions cannot consistently be accompanied 
by smallness of treatment. Minute imitation 
is not found in Correggio’s ‘Gethsemane,’ nor 
in Raphael’s ‘ Vision of Ezekiel,’ diminutive as 
they are. The breadth of manner which is in- 
dispensable in such elevated themes is not, 
however, essential in familiar subjects; and 
hence, when specimens of both styles, similar 
in size, but widely different in their technical 
conditions, are placed together, the impression 
produced by so marked a contrast is unsatisfac- 
tory, without reference to the difference of sub- 
ject. Thus, partly through the influence of the 
‘ornamental’ character of the school, and partly 
to prevent this abrupt contrast of treatment in 
pictures which are to hang together in galle- 
ries (for under such circumstances the more 
abstract style appears to disadvantage), the 
kind of historic art chiefly followed is that 
which admits picturesque materials, thus com- 
bining the attractions of familiar subjects with 
the dignity of the historic style. Under such 
influences has been formed an interesting por- 
tion of the more modern English school, dis- 
tinguished on the one hand from the Dutch, 
and on the other from the small works of the 
Italian masters, embracing a great variety of 
subjects, sometimes scarcely removed from the 
familiar, sometimes approaching the grandest 
aim. The circumstances that have led to the 
general adoption of a small size are thus, it 
appears, accidental ; and the actual practice of 
our painters cannot be adduced as a proof of 
their original choice of such conditions. The 
frequent efforts on their part, amid various dif- 
ficulties, to recommend larger dimensions, are 
a sufficient proof of the real inclination of the 





The essay—for such it is, whatever may be 
its title—goes on to discuss the difference be- 
tween paintings of great size, where simplicity 
and absence of detail are the essential features, 
and those on a small scale, where the accesso- 
ries are more minute and numerous: the for- 
mer requires grandeur and noble qualities, the 
latter the subordinate excellences of imitation 
and technical conditions. In short— 

‘‘ As the resources of art become circum- 
scribed, the artist’s aim becomes elevated. In 
the highest style of painting, as in sculpture, 
the representation of inanimate substances 
ceases to be satisfactory when they no longer 
directly assist impressions of beauty or gran- 
deur: and the styles of art in which the living 
form can be least dispensed with are precisely 
those which, by the abstract character of their 
imitation, render it least objectionable. The 
foregoing considerations may warrant the con- 
clusion that the grandest style of art is best 
displayed in large dimensions. It will also 
follow, that the treatment of subjects fitted for 
such dimensions must tend to ennoble the 
style and taste of the artist. Works of such 
magnitude cannot be often in demand for or- 
dinary dwelling-houses ; hence, while pictures 





are excluded from churches, the places in which 
it is possible and desirable to employ the 
higher branches of art will be the national and 
municipal public buildings; all localities, in a 
word, where painting can be displayed to the 
public in its highest and most didactic form. 
But will such opportunities and means of en- 
couragement be sufficiently numerous and en- 
during? The answer to this important question 
can be best anticipated by the exertions of the 
artists; it may be reasonably expected that the 
employment of native talent in a great national 
building will serve as an example throughout 
the country; and that the style of art which 
will be thus recommended and promoted, 
may be even adopted in fit situations for the 
decoration of the mansions and villas of 
affluent individuals. In answer to the third 
question proposed,—namely, whether the en- 
couragement of historical painting may tend to 
alter the direction of the taste and practice of 
those artists pursuing a hitherto more thriving 
and popular branch of art ?—it may be allow- 
able to observe, that even such a danger would 
be no just argument against the employment 
of deserving candidates for fame in another 
department. But the long-neglected interests 
of the historical painters can, it is believed, be 
promoted without interfering in any degree 
with the prosperity of the class in question. 
That school is already formed ; and the cause 
to which it chiefly owed its rise—the possi- 
bility of its productions being placed in apart- 
ments of ordinary dimensions—must ensure its 
duration; added to which, the societies for the 
encouragement of art by subscription and lot- 
tery have solely in view the acquisition and 
distribution of comparatively small pictures. 
The object now is to find opportunities as fit 
(they cannot possibly be as numerous) for the | 
development and display of historical painting 
on a large scale. Whatever may be the influ- 
ence of the proposed encouragement on the 
rising generation of artists, it is at all events 
desirable that inclination should be free; that 
the inheritors of that enthusiasm which prompt- 
ed the best English artists of the last century 
to offer to decorate St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
other buildings, at their own expense, may no 
longer ask in vain even for space.” 

Mr. Eastlake (we presume, from the unity and 
ability of these remarks, as well as from the sig- 
nature), adds :— 

“ The fittest kinds of painting for the deco- 
ration of architecture are those which can be 
applied, when required, to every surface, curved 
as well as plain; and for such general decora- 
tion, fresco, recommended as it is by the ex- 
ample of the great masters, appears to be better 
adapted than any other method. The objec- 
tions to the employment of fresco in London, 
on account of the smoke, have not been over- 
looked, and various information respecting the 
mode of cleaning such paintings has been col- 
lected. The opinions of director Cornelius on 
the subject will be found in his Statements 
(Appendix, No. 3). Prof. Hess, on being con- 
sulted on this point, remarked that, ‘if frescos 
were painted in the open air in London, the 
rain would be the best picture-cleaner.’ The 
observation is so far important, that it assumes 
the possibility of washing frescos freely without 
injury to the colours. Mr. T. Barker, of Bath, 
who painted a fresco of considerable extent in 
that city some years since, writes,;—‘ To clean 
fresco from smoke, I know of no mode so simple 
and efficacious as washing the surface with pure 
water, using a soft sponge in the operation.’ 
Mr. Barker elsewhere observes,—‘ It is now 
17 years since the completion of that work’ 





(the fresco he painted); ‘ if any change has 
taken place, it is in the colouring having be- 
come much more effective than when first com. 
pleted.’ Mr. A. Wilson writes from Genoa, that 
frescos there are cleaned with vinegar, so as to 
look as fresh as when first painted. Carlo Ma- 
ratti used wine in washing the Vatican frescos, 
and succeeded in restoring the principal paint- 
ings, notwithstanding the injuries and neglect 
of nearly two centuries. There seems, there- 
fore, to be no reasonable ground of apprehen- 
sion on this account. With regard to the effect 
of the English climate, no very accurate con- 
clusions can be arrived at, as the examples of 
older frescos in this country are not numerous, 
About the middle of the last century, some fres- 
cos were executed at West Wycombe Park, by 
G. Borgnis, a Milanese, under the auspices of 
Francis Lord le Despenser. The paintings are 
exposed to the open air; yet those in the east 
portico, and south colonnade, and loggia, are 
in general remarkably well preserved. The 
paintings in the west portico, from whatever 
cause, have suffered considerably. The east 
portico is an agreeable example of the union of 
fresco painting with architecture; in the soffit 
is a copy of Guido’s Aurora. Some ceilings in 
the interior appear to be painted in oil. As long 
as any doubt is expressed as to the mode in 
which the antique paintings which have been 
preserved were executed,* it may not be allow- 
able to quote those works as examples of the 
durability of fresco painting in particular; but 
they afford strong evidence of the durability of 
painting on well-prepared walls. Sufficient ex- 
amples, however, of frescos, properly so called, 
that have stood for manycenturies, exist in Italy. 
Among them may be mentioned: at Padua, the 
works of Avanzo, though injured in lately re- 
moving the whitewash with which they were 
covered ; in Florence, those of Benozzo Gozzoli, 
in the Palazzo Ricardi, of Angelico da Fiesole, 
Masaccio, and others; in Perugia, those of Pe- 
rugino; in Assisi, those of Giotto (the vows of 
St. Francis). These works belong to the 14th 
and 15th centuries. In S. Giacomo, Spello, Or- 
vieto, Pisa, Siena, and Rome, various examples, 
by the earlier masters, are in good preservation, 
when unhurt by violence. The works of Luini, 
at Saronno and Lugano, may be mentioned as 
remarkable instances of fresces in perfect pre- 
servation, after three centuries. It has been 
supposed, that the sea-air, at Venice, may have 
affected the few frescos painted in that city; 
but in Genoa, where the influence of the sea-air 
is more immediate, and the effect of storms 
more severely felt, frescos have lasted on the 
external walls of houses for some centuries. 
“The practice of fresco painting, as far as 
description can explain it, is sufficiently de- 
tailed in the papers of the appendix which fol- 
low; but it may be desirable briefly to examine 
its general qualities as a means of representa- 
tion. Its difficulties are not to be dissembled. 
They are, however, not the difficulties of the 
mere method, but arise from the necessity of 
an especial attention to those qualities which 
rank highest in art: qualities which, when not 
absolutely indispensable, are too often neglected. 
Defects in composition, form, action, expres- 
sion, and the treatment of drapery, may be re- 


* According to Sir H. Davy’s experiments, the antique 
painting called the ‘ Aldobrandini Marriage’ was wn- 
questionably exécuted in fresco; no colours were found 
in it but such as stand in fresco; and the white pigment 
was lime. Other paintings appear, from his description 
of the materials, to have been executed in fempere, though 
he calls them fresco; but no wax (used in the encaustic 
method) was found in any of the specimens examined by 
this great chemist in Rome. In Pompeii specimens of 
encaustic are said to be frequent.” 
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jeemed in an oil-painting by various merits: 
pot so ina fresco. A style of art thus circum- 
scribed cannot therefore be recommended for 
exclusive adoption ; but if studied together with 
oil-painting, its influence can hardly fail to be 
peneficial. ‘The great Italian masters, as is well 
known, practised both methods; hence their em- 
ployment, frequent as it was in fresco, led to no 
imperfection, but, on the contrary, may be con- 
sidered to have been mainly conducive to the 
vigorous character of Italian design. The im- 
mediate and necessary connexion of this mode 
of painting with the highest aims of art, fits it 
to embody those inventions which belong es- 
sentially to the domain of thought. As a mode 
of decoration for public buildings, it has pecu- 
liar recommendations; no style of painting is 
more clear, distinct, and effective at a distance. 
This is partly to be referred to the thorough 


execution, founded on the intelligence of form 


which it requires, and to the brilliancy of the 
material employed for the lights. But there are 
other causes of this distinctness of effect more 
directly connected with general design. With 
dimensions and distance, and a treatment that 
depends rather on power of light than on in- 
tensity or quantity of shade for its effect, a style 
arises which develops the elements of compo- 
sition in some measure distinct from chiaro- 
scuro. The influence of these conditions is 
apparent in the best Italian frescos, which, at 
the same time that they exhibit the happiest 
adaptation of perspective and foreshortening, 


and often the most skilful management of gra- | 


dations of light, are remarkable for impressive 


clearness of arrangement. This style of com- | 


position is still more apparent in the celebrated 


cartoons of Raphael, in which it is carried to | 


the most emphatic simplicity, still combining 
the picturesque principle of depth, as opposed 
to the flatness of basso-relievo. These works 
were evidently treated with reference to the 
material in which they were to be ultimately 
executed—namely, tapestry; in that material, 
as wrought in Raphael’s time, powerful effects 
of light and shade were unattainable : a defect 
attempted to be remedied by heightening the 
relief of some of the objects with gold. The 
figures are, however, colossal in size, as the 
works were to be seen at a considerable dis- 
tance, and the great artist attained distinctness 
bymeans ofcomposition almostalone. The prin- 
cipal figures are rendered important chiefly by 
the place they occupy; and the story is compre- 
hended at the first glance. Thus a skilful ar- 
rangement supplies the absence of those modes 
of relief which might be resorted to in oil- 
painting. Indeed the effect of light and shade, 
making every allowance for the injuries of time, 
is far weaker than that attainable in fresco. 

“ But, assuming this general style of compo- 
sition to be applicable to fresco, it cannot be 
objected that, owing to its peculiar fitness in 
the case referred to, it would in any degree dis- 
qualify the artist for the practice of composi- 
tion in oil-painting; for the cartoons of Ra- 
phael have always been considered to be among 
the most perfect examples of arrangement, and 
of masterly clearness in telling a story, without 
any reference to the particular conditions which 
may have influenced the painter. In like man- 
ner, as regards colouring, the practice of fresco 
has never been found to have any unfavourable 
influence on that of oil-painting, hut rather the 
reverse. Without referring to particular works 
as instances of the perfection in both methods, 
which the Italian masters of different schools— 
Francia and Raphael, Andrea del Sarto and 
Guido, Guercino and Pordenone—attained, it 
may be sufficient tv mention the example of Cor- 


reggio, in the opinion of Reynolds the most 
consummate of painters as regards colour and 
execution. This great artist painted more in 
fresco than in oil, looking to the quantity of 
surface covered. In his case, it is evident that 
even the comparative absence of depth and 
mass of shade in fresco had no unfavourable 
influence on his practice as an oil-painter ; 
while the clearness of his colouring in his oil- 
paintings may not unreasonably be attributed, 
in some degree, to his experience in the other 
method.* And here it may be allowable to ex- 





press the opinion, that the great skill of the 
English artists in water-colours might be the 
means of introducing new technical merits, and 
a new perfection in the practice of colouring in 
fresco, which might again directly benefit the 
school of oil-painters. 

“ The foregoing are among the considerations 
which it is considered might induce her ma- 
jesty's commissioners to recommend the pro- 
motion and encouragement of historical paint- 
ing in connexion with the rebuilding of the 
houses of parliament; while a hope may be 
here expressed that the example will be fol- 
lowed on other occasions. The employment of 
fresco, for a portion at least of the intended 
works, might be proposed conditionally, since 
it must necessarily depend on the evidence of 
inclination and qualification on the part of the 
artists to work in that method.” 

No. 3 of the appendix gives us in full detail 
the director Cornelius’s statements relative to 
; the object in view, his method of execution, 
| and his general opinion on fresco painting. This 
is followed by various other communications 
from intelligent and practical men on the same 
subjects, and instructions as to their methods 
of working; and also by historical references 
to early painters and authors, and some obser- 
vations, by Dr. Reid, on the preparation of the 
lime for frescos, and the probable effect of gas 
from the lighting of the houses: to all that is 
essential in which we shall hereafter point the 
attention of artists—the foregoing being nearly 
all that possesses any interest for the public at 
large. 





| 





BIOGRAPHY. 

. WILLIAM MAGINN. 
On Friday, the 19th, this distinguished writer 
died at Walton-on-Thames, the victim of pul- 
monary disease, brought on, and aggravated, 
we fear, by irregular habits, which have too 
often attended the footsteps and blighted the 


career of genius. Rare were the talents, and 
vast the acquirements, of William Maginn; 
and in him were displayed an extraordinary 
union of readiness with profundity, and rapidity 
with solidity. Present the subject to his mind, 
and it flashed with lightning-speed ; but, unlike 
the lightning, the flame with him continued to 
burn and illuminate to the utmost bounds and 
depths of the theme. Whilst yet a boy his 
precocity was astonishing; and from the period 
of boyhood he went on amassing and expend- 
ing the stores of intellect in a profusion hardly 
equalled, and not surpassed, by the most bril- 





* “The works of Correggio in fresco are here referred 
to merely to shew that the practice of that method has 
no disadvantageous influence on the practice of oil- 
painting; but the cupolas of Correggio at Parma are by 
no means favourable examples of the durability of fresco. 
Their decay appears, however, to have been owing to 
the former dilapidated state of the roofs, and the pene- 
tration of damp, as the lower figures are better preserved. 
‘The fresco in the tribune of S. Giovanni was destroyed 
in enlarging that part of the church; part of the prin- 
cipal group, the Coronation of the Virgin, was fortu- 
nately saved, and was inserted in the wall of the library 
at Parma. It is in perfect preservation, and is one cf 
the noblest works of the master.” 





liant of his contemporaries. His learning was 
great, his humour overflowing, and his general 
literature unbounded. He was, indeed, a bright 
though erratic star of the highest order; and 
his productions in the periodical press served 
much to elevate it to that rank and considera- 
tion which in our time it so deservedly enjoys. 
The immense quantity, though marked with no 
less pre-eminent merit, of these anonymous and 
fugitive compositions will prevent them from 
| being all ascertained and identified, so as toconfer 
the fame upon their author which is due to him; 
| but we trust a sufficient number may be rescued 
| from the mass, and separately published, to es- 
tablish the undoubted right of Maginn to be 
esteemed one of the most shining lights of the 
age in which he lived. 

He was born in Cork (the mother of many 
distinguished men) in the year 1795. He 
studied in Dublin, and was passed LL.D. in 
1816—a Doctor of Laws, having nobly earned 
the honour, at the age of twenty-one! Soon 
after this the Literary Gazette was favoured by 
almost continual contributions from his pen, 
though he maintained an incognito for a con- 
siderable length of time. We remember, now 
with sorrow, the pleasure with which we were 
wont to receive the immense sheet with the 
post-mark of Cork thereupon—sure to find the 
closely written interior full of originality, of wit, 
of playfulness, and of instructive or graceful lite- 
rature. Poetry, a command of many languages 
as if native-born to them all, an exuberance of 
fancy, and an acuteness of judgment, were cha- 
racteristic of these chequered and cherished 
communications; which, together with many 
favouring helps from other gifted quarters, and 
the sensation produced by the exquisite writ- 
ings of L. E. L., were the basis of the popula- 
rity that so soon attended the novel design of 
our weekly literary journal. Alas that we 
have to mourn the premature loss of so many 
of our esteemed and loved supporters, over 
whom the grave has closed, and almost left us 
alone from among the band who aided our first 
motionsinto existence, and sustained us through 
all the trial of our early efforts to win the pub- 
lic confidence and approbation ! 

Having essayed his flight in our grateful page, 
Dr. Maginn went to Edinburgh as a professed 
literary character, and became, 1818-19-20, a 
constant and striking contributor to Blackwood’s 
celebrated Magazine. Therein the famous He- 
brew MS., and consequent lawsuit and commo- 
tion, may be attributed to him [“ O’Doherty”’] ; 
and his intimate connexion with such distin- 
guished persons as Wilson, Lockhart, Hamilton, 
and others of the able host of Blackwood, led to 
the expansion of his views, and had a consider- 
able and guiding influence upon his future and 
varied fortunes. We have reason to think that 
some of these friendships never ceased; that 
they exercised a marked effect in promoting his 
prosperity; and that in the hour of adversity 
they did not fail to soothe and mitigate his 
troubles. 

He returned to Cork for a while, and thence 
coming to London in 1823, continued his lite- 
rary pursuits with vigour and activity. Of this, 
the singular romance of Whitehall was one of 
the most ostensible proofs; but his other, and 
less known, employments were multiplied and 
incessant. For the first sixteen months he 
edited a Wednesday newspaper, belonging to 
Mr. Shackell, which was his inducement to 
settle in the metropolis. We believe he re- 
sided in Paris in 1825-6, through an engage- 
ment with Mr. Murray. About 1828-9 he 
joined the Standard newspaper, and till nearly 
the period of his death was more or less inti- 
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mately connected with that journal, which his| quantity and quality of the sound produced. VARIETIES. porn Tne 
ardent Tory, or Conservative, articles, and his| Like the Cremonas alluded to, these sounding- Wyld’s Map of Afghaunistan, the Punjab, § 
admirable skill as a political controversialist, | boards become mellow with time, and the older | —A second edition ot this document, so pain. 
justly raised in reputation and efficacy as the| they grow, will improve in richness of tone. | fully interesting at the present time, both re. ) 
organ of a great party in the State. It is to be| Against the effects of climate also, the inven- | trospectively and prospectively, has received Hart, 
hoped that his services here will not be for- | tion seems to be complete; for as the frame is | great improvements since its first copy ap- pop cr 


{From 


ver abo 
gotten by those who have the power to reward | entirely of metal, it will not yield to the tension | peared. ‘The various routes of our armies are Hy eheeks 
them in the persons of a bereaved widow, a son, | of the strings, nor be influenced by the dryness | distinctly marked; and a letterpress descrip. sit ryed 
and two daughters, left in circumstances which | or moisture of the atmosphere. ‘The protection | tion accompanies the map, by which the fey. rents | 
would render such acknowledgment a mercy and | from all extrinsic influences is an immense im- | tures of the country are sufticiently explained Mid fores! 
a salvation. In 1830 Maginn began his race | provement upon all previous devices to obtain | to enable us to understand more clearly al! the Not bares 
in Fraser's Magazine, to which his contributions | endurance and continued correctness. Altoge- | intelligence which comes from the seat of way. ogre 
for the last twelve years have been most mis- | ther, we have seen nothing so ingenious, so ele- | Monumental Suicides.—In consequence of an. sort not 
cellaneous and excellent. These alone, being | gant, and so excellent in the construction of any | other female having thrown herself from th. May, \' 
collected, are enough to stamp his name among | musical instrument as in this; and as it has | Monument last week, the authorities have ¢j. 
the foremost of critics and most accomplished | stood the test of several years before it has | rected the gallery to be covered with iron bars, «Pil pro 
of scholars. During all this period we also} been brought forward to the public, we cannot | painted white, so as not to deform its architec. mil 
have enjoyed the advantage of occasional papers | do better than recommend our readers to in-| tural beauty. We are glad of this; tor, accus. Cried an : 
from his pen, the offerings of friendly regard, | spect it, and judge for themselves of the pro- | tomed as the inhabitants of London are to the ——* 
founded on the recollection of the bygone days, | priety of our (inadequate) account. We are | daily sight of this column, not one in a thou. — 
when the author saw his first attempts in print | sure they will fee] with us, that for durability, | sand ever thinks of, or feels the merit of, its - 
with all the gratification which attends that feel- | meliorating instead of deteriorating with age, | noble and exquisite proportions. It delights wa 
ing — too generally the prelude to an uncertain | and remaining in tune, there has been nothing | the eye and mind so much that we hardly : 
and harassed life of literary labour. So it was| yet brought before the musical world at all to | know even to what order it belongs; and we We heat 
with poor Maginn. But we lift not the veil| be compared with The Euphonicon. will venture to say that many persons of re- — 
from his indiscretions or his sufferings. He __* | fined taste would be incapable of answeriny _ 
bore all with a light heart, and now rests from this question if put to them. A greater con ahut 
all. Peace be with his ashes ! ORIGINAL POETRY. pliment could not be paid to the Monument. hy Pr 
EE —__—__ . LINES ON THE PENNY-POST. Surrey Zoological Gardens.—An alarming ac- Treatment 
MUSIC. THE penny-post! the penny-post ! cident took place in this justly — popular 4 ofthe 
Those little words, how large their spell! resort on Tuesday evening, when the splendid pew edit. 
THE EUPHONICON, I linger o’er my tea and toast, representation of Rome was partially consumed and impr 
A New Pianoforte. To meditate on all they tell— by fire. From the nature of the materials the G, Harris 
Mr. Beate, of the well-known house of Cra- BN ayy oe cpa adherend “4 flames raged with prodigious violence, and the dina 


. Which in their mystic import lies, at, M.D. 
mer, Addison, and Beale, has, after long ex- i ; i as elias: neo 
’ ’ ’ ’ g When poverty and distance frown, neighbourhood was thrown into great conster trum, N 


perimenting, perfected a pianoforte of great And doubt’s dull fever comes by stealth, nation. Happily, however, they were ulti- hinerary 
external beauty, and of remarkable musical How prompt the cure to fond hearts known! mately subdued ; and, we trust, without a very —— 
properties ; the former of which, we think, The pulse of love regains its health— heavy loss to the enterprising provider of pub- Foster, ?¢ 


° ° ° Ps + tat “ae 3 and other 
will meet with general admiration as an orna- Gisiswen toon on most lic amusement to whom the Gardens belong. Mineral | 
ment to the richly furnished drawing-room, : : Hi. R. H. Prinee Albert has presented tilty —Sketchi 








whilst the latter will be still more highly prized At yonder lonely casement seo guineas to the Building-fund of the Windsor L2mo, 38 


“+See : ae m0 
by the performer and lover of music. It is not aaepsahauedates — and Eton Literary and Scientific Institution, soc Se 
easy to describe an invention of this sort accu- And tenscore miles betwixt them lie. of which H.R. H. and H.R. H. the Duke of Residenc 
rately; it requires to be seen and heard to be That — - in — is lost— P Cambridge are joint patrons. Bisek's | 
duly appreciated. The form is novel and hand- PS ae eee Ss penny pest. The Walter Scott Monument, Edinburgh.—The <i 


i i The aged invalid reclines re ‘ j 2 Figures, 
some, The yy x the —— = Telitiien te bie chanter dies; building (says a correspondent) is now making the Auf 
seven octaves, te below the Keys, so tha e Almost in penury he pines— rapid progress; the committee being most de- man's L 


tones do not issue from the same level, and The world is all shut out from him : sirous that it should make some appearance ig 
meet (as it were in conflict) the voice of the No; there’s one inlet not yet lost— before the arrival of her Majesty. wa 

singer whom they accompany; but the notes Sena eevee eer pony gre Turnip-Fly.—A Hampshire correspondent of pues 
are thus made rather to ascend to it from below Two sisters, closely one in heart, the Times states that rabbits which feed on METE 


F ‘ a ei d by the calls of fate ; ‘ 4 
and mingle in harmony. One side rises up oy ies ane ebemet, field-turnips affected by the fly are subject to At 


with the appearance of a harp, and proclaims How shall they commune on their state? a verminular disease, which at certain seasons — 
the character of the article, which cannot be The ready, speedy way thou shew’st, destroys life, and is always injurious. He sup- Seinrds 
mistaken for a table or a sideboard. This por- Convenient, Constans geuny-pest. poses that the ova are taken into the stomach Sunday 
tion is of iron, exquisitely modelled, and adorned They say that commerce to thine aid of the animal, and suggests the inquiry whe- Monday 


° A ° e ° ry 2 m E Tuesda 
with gilded designs ; and the string-pegs, being Froggatt ob ew ee ther sheep may not be affected in a similar ree 


inserted in the inexorable frame, are not, as But what are services like these? manner from the same cause. Thursd 
when fastened in wood, liable to get loose The generous commerce of the heart, Population of Manchester.—In 1774 the popu- Friday 
and misplaced, and so mar the expected con- This forms thy dearest, noblest part. lation of Manchester was 41,032; and in 1841 — 
cord of sweet sounds by jangling out of tune. — eee ge ahaa of hands, nearly eight times as numerous! Monda 

the low riareus for our weal, not woe, 7 7 iciltaleln av sda 
= rs — ~ —_ 7 1e eat . Mow bi Gey slant ine cit stands’ The Opera Corps. Grisi, Lablache, &c., ~ = 
the highest, are firm, Clear, and pure; an And then—what agent works so low? departed for Dublin, where they have made a io 
from the construction of the instrument must Preposterous pay ’s the aim of some— five-weeks’ engagement with Mr. Calcratt, the sae . 
continue to last so for very many years after This cries but date obolum. manager. Rubini and Puzzi, as we mentioned 19th, 4 
ordinary cabinet or grand pianos have lost O learning, take a lesson hence, some time since, proceed on a farewell pro- 2d, N 


their cohesiveness and powers, Neither heat For best deserts claim humblest dues; vincial tour. W. an 
all Be active, and, without pretence, = ‘ ‘ showe 
nor cold can produce similar effects on the tae : ; Earthquake in Wales.—On Monday, between * 

A . Collect thy stores but to diffuse, J q 9 an inc 
hard and compact metal. The interior of the And make whatever good thou know’st six and seven o'clock, the shock of an earth- Edi 
instrument, instead of being within a wooden box, As general as the penny-post ! quake was sensibly felt in the neighbourhood : 
part and parcel of all the timber employed in its There be who much mislike the Whigs, of Bangor, and throughout the county of Angle- 
formation, and consequently exposed to injury Who view them as a useless race, sea. It was also observed within the sea-line 


. A + alps ‘ As bearing thistles more than figs 
from the warping or shrinking of every part, is As loving virtue less than place: on the coast. 


comprised in three graceful perpendicular cases, Were’t only for the penny-post, ; Coal at New Zealand. —A specimen of coal 
constructed on the principle of Cremona violins I can’t condemn them as quite lost. has been found on the north shore of the south- 
or violoncellos, and detached from the frame on Ye Tories, since it is your fate ern island, near Cape Farewell, at the base of 
which the strings are fastened. The sound- Once more to hold the reins of sway, a cliff, where a bed of coal, three feet in thick- 
boards being thus free from the constant ten- To guide that hard-mouth’d horse, the state, ness, projected, and which resembles that ot 


: * * And curb or spur it as may— a 4 a Pegg i 
sion of the strings, merely receive from them Whatever else = ban or aloe . Staflordshire. The importance of this discovery 


a certain amount of pressure essential to the O spare us still the penny-post ! G.D. | needs no comment.— Mining Journal. 
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iption to the Temple at the White Sulphur 
Springs. 
[From the New World, New York, Aug. 6.] 
BY LORD MORPETH. 

HAIL, Dome, whose unpresuming circle guards 
Virginia's flowing fountain! Still may health 
Hover above thy “crystal urn, and bring 
focheeks, unus’d, their bloom ! ! May beauty still 
sit on thy billowy swell of wooded hills 

ind deep ravines of verdure! May the axe, 
iuprovement' 8 hecessary pioneer ; 
Mid forest solitudes, still gently prune, 
Not bare, their leafy bowers! This votive lay, 
Like wreath of old on thy white columns hung, 

Alveit of scentless flowers from foreign soil, 
scorn not, and bid the pilgrim pass in peace! 

May, 1842. 

Partnership Courtesy. 
“Tl proclaim you a rogue, though you’re partner of 
mine,’ 

Cried an angry solicitor over his wine. 
“How unjust!” said his partner; ‘ J make it a rule, 


For the sake of the firm, not to call you a fool.” 
R. G. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We hear that Mr. Redding is busily engaged on a 
work entitled ‘* Tales and Legends of Cornwall and 


the West.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sandhurst College Text-Books : Elements of Geome- 
try, by Prof. Narrien, 8vo, 10s. 6d. bd.—Description and 
Treatment of the principal Diseases incident to the Hu- 
wan Frame, by H. M‘Cormac, M.D., 8vo, 16s.—Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans, by R. Haldane, Esq., 

yew edit. much enlarged, 3 vols. 12mo, 21s.—Complete 
ad improved Ready-Reckoner for the Coal- ‘Trade, by 
G, Harrison, 2d edit. 12mo, 2s.—On the different Forms 
of Insanity in relation to Jurisprudence, by J.C. Prich- 
ard, M.D., 12mo, 5s.—Sir W. J. Hooker’s [cones Plan- 
tarum, New Series, Vol. I. 8vo, 28s.—An Illustrated 
Itinerary of the County of Laneaster, roy. 8vo, 1/. 2s. Gd. 

half-bound, — Elements of Arithmetic, by the Rev. W. 
foster, 12mo, 2s, — Observations on Uleers of the Legs, 
and other Parts, by A. Maxfield, 8vo, 5s.— Treatise on 
Mineral Waters, by J. C. A. Franz, M.D., 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
—Sketches of Human Life, by the Rev. C. E. J. Dering, 
mo, 3s. 6d. — Statistics of Dissent in England and 
Wales, 18Smo, 2s. 6d. — Eighth Annual Report of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners, 8vo, 7s. 6d. — Narrative of a 
Residence in New Zealand, by C. Heaphy, S8vo, 2s. 6d.— 
Black's Map-Book and Railroad Guide for England, 
§vo, 4. 6d.—Clayton’s Drawing-Book of Irish Scenery, 
Figures, &c., oblong, 4s. 6d.—Louisa; or, the Bride, by 
the Author of “The Fairy Bower,” fep. 6s.—English- 
man’s Library, Vol. XXIII, Selected Letters, edited by 
the Rev. T. Chamberlain, fep. 4s.—Sermons, by the 
Rey. John Cawood, M.A., 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
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August. Thermometer, Barometer. 
Thursday ... 11] From 58 to 68]29°81 to 30°09 
Friday re » 59 .. 7313020 ... 30°26 
Saturday 13 » BS... Bie ... Be 
Sunday..... 14 » 96 .. 78} 30°57 .., 80°30 
Monday .... 15 » 54 .. 80)30°20 ... 30°14 
Tuesday... . 16 » 53 .. 80) 30°14 ... 30°16 
Wednesday .. 17 » 58 .. 79} 30°11 30°02 
Thursday .. . 18 o» 58 .- 83/2095 ... 29°02 
Friday ..... 39 » 63 .. 7812992 ... 29°86 
Saturday... . 20 » 60 .. 69) 29°94 ... 29°95 
Sunday ..... 21 » S58 .. 71/2005 ... 20°% 
Monday .... 22 » 3 .. 76)20°02 ... 29°93 
Tuesday .... 23 » 59 .. 76) 29°88 29°90 
Wednesday ao 24 49 .. 73) 29°84 ... 29°76 

14th 


Wind: 11th and ewe following days, S. by W.; 
and three following days, E. and N.E.; 18th, variable ; 
I9th, 20th, and 21st, S.W. and S.; 22d ‘and morning of 
2d, N.E.; afternoon of the 23d, 8S. by W.; 24th, N. b 
W. and N.: except the afternoon of the 19th, when 
showers of rain fell, generally clear. Rain fallen, 9 of 
an inch. 
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Detailed Prespectuses may be ae on application at the office, 
or by letter addressed to the Secretary 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 


instalments. 





R. HENDRIE, 





SOAP. so long 





possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 


pared without angular corners. 


for beautifying the Teeth, 
in polish and colour. 


bering also a ea perfume. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ToJ.R.S. We really cannot tell. We will endea- 
vour to refer back and inform ourselves; but such in- 
quiries are a sad expense of time. If he read the 
Gazelle, he might answer one part of the question him- 
self, 

We cannot meddle with R.’s enigma. The very ex- 
planation is unintelligible to us. 

H. or W. (we cannot tell which) is thanked, but 
declined. 


Hi : 
growth : where the Hair is failing. 
Henprie’s Cotp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 


ls. a bottle. 


Earl of Revel 

Earl of Co 

Earl Lenea — I Mely ille 
Karl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 


Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne 
Edward Boyd, Ese 

E. pore Boyd, ki 


have been assured for five years, will be allowed to borrow on the 


Advances are made to parties 
= security, oe 
y 


Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD | BROWN WINDSOR 


tains its su 
as a perfectly mild par oy Soap! highly ras tener to the a. 
e: each Packet is labelled 


A variety of highly otra Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
HENpRIg’s PRESERVATIVE Toorn: Powper, an effectual preparation 
and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 


HEnprie’s Mortsine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 


Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 


Improvep ScowerinG Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
INpDELIBLE MARKiNG Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Placc, Pall Mall, London. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 

Lord Eipbinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Dircetors. 
James Sruart, Esq., Chairman. 

H. Dx Casrro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

| Charles Graham, Es: 

F. Charles Maitland, E Sq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
John Ritchie, Esq. 

F. H. Thomson, Esq. 






“ye 
» Resident. 
Lsq., Assist. 
Residen 
Charles ea nes, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
or success which has attended it since its commencement 

n 1834. 


In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 27. per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who had 
insured with Profits. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; 
and only a —_ need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life 

The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
— Company in March 1834, to the Jlst December 1840, is as 
follows :— 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum age rhy oy a 
£1000 ° 6 Years 10 Months 1361. 4d. 
1000 » 4Years ° ° ° 80 
1000 3 Years ° ° wo 0 0 
1000 1 Year 2 0 0 


Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Bore Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, all Mall, Leadon. 

Frederick Hale Thomson, og de rgeon, 48 Berners Strect, at- 
tends at the Office daily, about iicpent Two o’Clock, 





Steel Pen Manufacturer to Her Majesty. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S very superior patent 


and other METALLIC PENS, may be had of all Stationers, 
Booksellers, and other dealers in Pens throughout the U nited 
Kingdom. 
The progressive increase in the manufacture of Joseph Gil- 
lott’s Pens, proves their proportionate advance in public esti- 
mation. 
From Oct. 1838 to Oct. tg was | And from Dee. 1340 to Dec. 1841, 
manufactured 44,604,71 62,126,928 

295 doz. or 5,177,244 doz. 
5 Tor gross or 431,437 gross. 
Caution,—Joseph Gillott’s Cards of Pens are made up in Packets 
of one dozen each, and have a label outside, with a facsimile of 
his signature. 
** Gillott’s Warranted School Pens” are specially adapted for tui- 
tion, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points. 
Wholesale and for hy sere a _ Py oweee Victoria 
Works, Grabau Street ch Street, 
London, under the management of Mr. om a the Manufactory, 
Birmingham. 








« 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
RT-UNION OF LONDON.W— 


EXHIBITION of PRIZES at the GALLERY of the sSo- 
ragctecs of soengomag ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
Th tfully informed that, in order to accom 
foe tons those “er Sen ‘who are unable during the day to visit the 
Exhibition, the Rooms will be illuminated in the Evenings of Tuesday 
the 50th and Wednesday the 51st instant, and Thursd: lay the Ist and 
Friday the 2d of September, trom Seven o’Clock to Half-past Ten. 

The Subscription Lists are now open, and an early payment is so- 


licited. 
GEO. GODWIN, Jun. ane 
LEWIS POCOCK, Hon. s , 


Office—4 Trafalgar Square, Aug. 27,1842. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Saturday, Sept, 3, will be published, price 3d., 16 pages 
royal 8vo, 


HE GARDENER and PRACTICAL 
FLORIST, No. I.: comprising Original Papers on the 
Culture, Properties, and best Mode of exhibiting Plants, Fruits, 
and Flowers; and the Spirit of all the best works on Gardening,— 
forming a standard Book for all classes. 
London; R. Groombridge, Paternoster Row; where all Ad- 
ror Raagee subjects for notice, aud communjcations will}be 
receive 


a os Bist wilt be published, price 6s. 
i Seed E DUBLIN R EV IEW.—No. XXV, 
li INTENTS. 


léseostece of A 
Progress of Reunion Discovery. 





of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the p' 


to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 


PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
ublic that 


this Beer, su strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 


Life of Flood. 

“* Why is Ireiand exempted from the Income-Tax.” 
The Spanish ‘Theatre 

Ecclesiastical Organisation. 

Miscellaneous Notices of New Books. 

London: published by C, Dolman, 61 New Bond Street ; Booker 
and Co., Liverpool J. Cumming, Dublin; ‘T'sit, Fdinburgh. 


MP SR ee 





City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street, 





Mr, Charlesworth’s letter in our next. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








FrRASER's MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 
Price 2s. 6d., contains: 
Peel’s Eontiovent, aa | its Probable 
Histories. 


A 
and Things, hy a 
a Good Memory—British Seeatine Association ai 
ce hestor-—The late William Maginn, LL.D. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Strect, London 
(Seccessor to the late James Fraser). 


~ Epirep BY THOMAS HOOD, Esa. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST 

Contains the following interesting articles :— 

. Dream in the ; The First of ber; or, a 

a val. a the Palo. : pebeies Se In. 

or, " 

A First Attempt af yme. By neas qn 


The Five Incumbents. By the 
Author 


| “nee at 
— Rides | ~y “an Author's Om- 
eminiscences of ‘a Medical Stu- ' Epigram : +n eupetenity of Ma- 
dent. No. 8. Leah Meriel. chinery. By the Editor, &c.&c. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Martboough 8a Street. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN 
FOR SEPTEMBER 
Will contain among others the following Original Articles :— 
6. Rage Vivant. Pope 
vis. TheSpunging nae 
7. Even “y By M 
Spagnoletto’s a. By 
— Ivory Lucas, 
2. Letters from Al Friend | 9. 
at Combate. By pes Hogg, 10. The ‘Dervish Lover: a Story 


Esq. of Constanti 
5. —_ a of the Valley. By{ 11. Stanzas on seeing a Mother 
LS oegee iy carening a slum- 
Se pemoel's T A Court = — By Mrs. Ed- 
‘ian Lord Prior departs| ward Thi 
out of 12. Miss Fi ah. 
5. Irish ¢: Bryan and Norien, | 15, The Green Moss. By Leigh 
By Mrs. Cliffe, Esq. 
eae pool of New ba myo Literary News, Works in 


aunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit 
Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for rahe Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





The a Ciisked be CHAMLES Kinic SEPTEMBER Ble, will be 
HE ‘PICTO! RIAL EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. 1. ( 4 eeene,s 
Bsoenarax, Part Lil.) Ba Bray price 2s. 6d. 
KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION « of 
SHAKSPERE. Vol, V. King Se 4 », Parts tal. 


King Heury V5 aud King Fienry 
Explanatory ‘Notiees 5 Notiees aud Tlastrations. Demy 8vo, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George III., Part XXI., super-royal 
— oo of the Four Volames ig bess the Reign of 
George I1., in quarter volumes, Part XV., price 
. LONDON. Part XVIIL., price ved 6d., com- 
plcting _ Third Volume. Pablished also in Weckly Numbers, 
price 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Part XX. 


(New Series), price 6d 


THE PENN YY CYCLOPZEDIA. 
Part CXV., price Is. 6d. 

Ditto, Re-issue, in half volumee, Vol. XXIII., Part II., price 3s. 
in stiff wrapper. 

KNIGHT’S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.— 
SCHOOLS and GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. Small 
18mo, price 8d. ; or in cloth, 1s. 

GUIDE to SERVICE.—The COOK. Plain 
and Practical Directions for Cooking aud Housekeeping, with up- 
wards of 700 Receipts. Price 3s. sewed; or 3s. 6d. incloth.—Also, 

LONDON, Vol. III., cloth boards, price 
10s. 6d. 

22 _ 22 Lodgate Street, Aug. 20, 1842. 

Guide to Service. 
On Sept. 1st will be published, price 3s. sewed ; or 3s. Gd. in cloth, 
HE COOK. Plain and Practical Direc- 
tions for Cooking and Housckceping, with upwards of 700 
Receipts. Adapted for the Kitchens of large or small Families 
where economy is wished to be united with comfort and good taste. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS.—Price 8s. bound in cloth, 
OLDIERS and SAILORS; or, Anecdot 


By Sir W. J. Hooxxn, K.H., LL. 


THE CZ 


PERCIVA 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A RIN A: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE COURT OF RUSSIA. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 
And with the Magazines, on the Ist of September, will be published, in 3 vols. 


L KEEN E, 


By Caprain MARRYAT. 
Author of “‘ Peter Simple,” &c, 
HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





8 New Burlington Street, Aug. 27, 1842. 
M® BENTLEY has just published the 


follawing NEW WORKS :— 


1. NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in eet seg Po erbe ecard eine and the PANJAB; includ- 
inga ‘oun! m 1826 to 1858. By CHARLES 
Masson, Esq. 3 wale: 8vo, er numerous Plates, &c. 

2. DOCTOR HOOKWELL, or the Anglo- 
Catholic Family. A Novel. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 

3. HOMEWARD BOUND. By J. Fenr- 
org Cooper, Fsq., Author of “The Pilot,” &c. Forming the new 

Volume of “ The Standard Novels and Romances.” Complete in one 
pocket volume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s. (With the 
Magazines on the 31st instant.) 


4. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of wise terabsedl or, Sketches = from the Bye- — of moe 


By by W 
Tavyror, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
traits. 





2 aig aan, with Por- 


5. STONEHENGE; or, the Romans in Bri- 
tain. A Romance of the Days of Nero. 5 vols. 
6. PEREGRINE BUNCE;; or, Settled at 


Last. A Novel. By Turopvore Hoox, Esq., Author of “ Sayings 
and Doings,” “ Jack Brag,” &c. 3 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
« Her Majesty. 


Dedi. 


» to the Lora Genie, 


N the DIFFERENT FORMS of IN- 
SANITY in relation to JURISPRUDENCE, a 
ps the use of d in legal q) g Un- 





Now ready, 


IVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vou. V. 


Comprising the Lives of Queen Katharine Parr and Queen Mary; 
embellished with a Portrait of Queen Katharine, &c. 


New and Revisxp Epitions of the first four Volumes are also 
now ready. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Sticet, 


In demy 8vo, 240 pp., price 4s. 
Compiled by the Inspector. General of Stamps and Taxes. 


GUIDE to the PROPERTY and 
INCOME ACT, Sand6 Vict. cap. 35; with Fornis of P 
ceeding, Cases of Illustration, and Explanatory Notes, taken from 
authentic Sources, and Tab of Calculation. Second Edition, 
| revised and corrected. To which is added, a compendious Index 
to the Act. 
| Phis i is the only Guide printed officially for the use of those on 
whom the execution of the Act devolves. 


TO. 


London: W. Clowes and Sons, 14 Charing Cross, 


Price 8s. 6d. cloth; or 14s, naceiicnuany bound in mororco, 


HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


CHRIST until the Revolution a.p. 1688; in a Course of 


Lectures, 
By the Rev. CHARLES MACKENZIF, M.A. 


Vicar of — Helen’s, Bishopsgate; and Head Master of os ag 1 Fliza. 
beth’s Grammar School, St. Olave’s, Southw: 


“ Although the author is able and earnest, he is not bigoted or 
intol "—Literary Gax 





Br JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M.D., F.R.S., M.B.1.A., &e. 


l vol. bonesvesty bds. Se. 


JCones PLANTARUM ; or, Figures, with 
ef descriptive Characters and Retharks, of New and Rare Plants, 

ecoed from the Author’s Herbarium. 

By Sir W. J. HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., F.R.A., and L.S., &c. &c. 

Vice-President of the Linnean Soelety ; : = Director of the Royal 

tanical Gardeus, K: 

New Series, Vol. I.; or Vol. V. of the emire work: containing 

100 beautiful Plates. ‘Price, in boards, 

Part II., New Series; or Part X. of ee entire work: containing 

50 Plates, illustrating ‘the Flora of Brazil by Mr. Gaupner, and 

soe oh the Falkland Islands, collected by Mr. Wricut. Svo, 

price 


a ready, the Number for August, and continued Monthly, price 
.» SvO, containing 56 pages of Letter-press, and two Plates 

pote 

The LONDON JOURNAL of BOTANY. 

D., F.R.A., and 1..S., Vice-Pre- 

sident of the Linnwau Society ; ; and Director of the Royal Botanical 

Gardens, Kew. 

London: H. Bailie, mentee 210 Regent Street. 


. Singing. 
ARCIA’S COMPLETE SCHOOL of 


INGING, in which the Art is clearly developed, in a 
Series ‘of Instructions and a To which are added, Pro- 
gressive Exercises, &c. Price 


Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201 Regent Street. - 


Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Svo, with Diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound, 


LEMENTS of GEOMETRY: consisting 

of the first four, and the sixth, Books of Euclid, chiefly from 
the Text of Dr. a Bagge y= with the Scanjet Theorems in 

ion, tic: = round, 
Also, Four Tracts ts relating to Circles, Planes, Solids; with one 
on Spherical Geometry. 
By JOHN NARRIEN, F.R.S. and R.A.S. 

Professor of Math ics, &c. in Sandh College. 

*,* This work ote the second of a series which is to constitute 
a epee for the use of the Gentlemen Cadets 
and the Officers ro age tapes the Royal Military 








Details, and Recollections of Naval and Military Life, 
to his Nephews, e : i 
By an Oxp Orricer. 
book is replete with i i fi 
with'5 50 Woodcuts frum the Designs of Joke Gilbert: 
John Harris, St. Paul's Churchyard. 








be Cou when > will 
the following su subjects: —Arithmetic and Algebra; “Geometry; Plane 
and 1 Geometry 
and the Ditferential and vty Calculus, with the Fropertics of the 
Conic Sec +, Practical Astronomy and Geodesy ; Principles ot 
feouoies eo Physical ‘Aurenamy. 








London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill 





The Third Edition, 8vo, with Plates, price 7:. 
QO’ DISEASES of the BLADDER and 
‘ATE GLAND. 
By WILLIAM COULSON, 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital, &c. 
This edition has been carefully revised in all its parts ; and much 


valuable matter has been added ‘to the chapters on Urine, on Stone, 
and on the Affections of the Prostate Gland. 


= and Co., Paternoster Row, London. 
ABBATH EVENI NGS: a Collection con- 
aining upwards of One Hundred Sacred Songs, Psalms 
je ang Ke. Edited and Arranged, with an Accompaniment for the 
- By JOSEPH GOSS, 
Bound, price 15s, 
Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201 Regent Street. 





TANDARD OPERA S, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH. 
No. 13. NORMA No. 14. TANCREDI 


oriz, SEMIAMIDE 
No. 16. FIGAR( 
Of Cramer and Co.’s Edition of Standard Operas, ase from the 


cLIO 
No. 10. ANNA BOLENA 


By A. DEVAUX. 
Complete, price 5s. each. Twenty-four of the most admired Operas 
are now published in this edition. 


Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201 Regent Street. 





HALBERG. —The following Compositions 

S. Tuarserc are now published, viz.:—Grand Fan- 

tasia on “he Serenade and Minuet in “ Don Juan,”’ op. 42, price 

6s.; Trois Romances sans Paroles, op. 41, price 3s. ; Romance 

Megs price Is. 6d. ; Grand Cappriccio, ** La Donna del Laryo,” 

p. 40, price 6s. ; Andante Finale, Lucia, price 4s. ‘The last Com- 
positigns of Dohler, Herz, Czerney, Benedict, &c. 


Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201 Regent Street. 
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London: Longman, Brawa, Green, and Longmans. 
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Agents ‘for 3 New Yorke Wiley and Putnam, 151 Broadway. 
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